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THE YEAR 1883. 
THE great amount of activity in the production of 


novelties, and the opening of new paths in music, | 
which distinguished the year 1882, was followed by a} 
corresponding time of rest, as though the exhaustion | 


consequent upon unusual energy demanded a propor- 
tionate cessation from work. 
year many paragraphs were circulated which seemed to 
foreshadow a season of equal liveliness; but in this 


case the shadows did not proceed from any real sub-' 


stance. 

The German Opera, which it was hoped would have 
been made a permanent institution in this country, was 
talked of, but never realised. ‘The production of the 


Nibelung’s Ring, in the month of May, 1882, at Her | 
Majesty’s Theatre, was an artistic success, and no | 


more. Drury Lane Theatre was spoken of as the 
scene where was to be renewed the triumphs of the 


At the beginning of the | 


Esmeralda, by A. Goring Thomas. The opinion of 
the public at the time more strongly favoured the last- 
named opera; and in all the provincial towns at 
which the Carl Rosa Opera Company played on their 
tour, the popular verdict was on the side of the work 
of Mr. Thomas. The critics, as a rule, preferred Mr. 
Mackenzie’s composition, as bearing evidence of 
greater. maturity of thought and treatment. Both the 
public and the judges agreed, however, that English 
art was well represented by these productions. Zsme- 
ralda has since been given in Germany, and a German 
translation of Co/omba has been published in anticipa- 
tion of a desire to confer the like honour upon it. 

Beethoven’s Fide/io was among the operas placed 
upon the stage, and the pecuniary result of the season 
was as gratifying as the artistic. 

While speaking of opera in one form, it may be as 


‘well to mention that the Italian Opera season, which 


occupied the time between May and July at Covent 





former year, with a hope of profit to the speculators. | Garden Theatre, was unmarked by that amount of 
Dates were actualiy mentioned, and a list of the com- | adventurous spirit which was confidently anticipated 
pany inserted in some of the papers whose weekly | would accrue when the business was made into a 
pabulum is speculative rather than real. Musical | limited liability company. It was fondly hoped by 
amateurs who feed upon on dits were offered any | the visionaries that operas would be “staged” with as 
variety of dishes wherewith to feast their fancies; but | keen a regard for equality of exsemb/e as that which had 
the season was, after all, chiefly uneventful in the distinguished the German company’s productions. They 
cause of art. were disappointed, probably because it was found im- 
Mr. Carl Rosa gave a very short series of perform- possible at present to extinguish the star system, and 
ances of Opera in English at Drury Lane Theatre | so the Patti nights were as usual the great centres of 
during four weeks ; but he did not once place any of attraction. The prima donna demanded and received 
Wagner’s operas upon the stage, greatly to the surprise | £400 a night for her services, a sum unprecedented 
of those who, mindful of his former seasons, looked in the annals of operatic management. Ponchielli’s 
to him for a continuance of the design he had initiated | opera, Za Giaconda, and a revival of Rossini’s Za 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the years before. There | Gazzsa Ladra, were the features of guasi novelty to 
was, however, no lack of enterprise on his part. He/| distinguish the season. Lo/engrin, with Mr. Joseph 
brought out two entirely new operas by English com- | Maas as the hero, was the only opera of Wagner's 
posers, namely, Coloma, by A. C. Mackenzie, whose | given. 
works have been so often favourably noticed in the| In the actually more attractive region of Comic 
columns of the MonrHty Musicat. Recorp ; and | Opera, /o/anthe, by Gilbert and Sullivan; Zurette and 
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Barbe Bleue, of Offenbach; Rip Van Winkle, by 
Planquette; Zhe Merry Duchess, by Frederick Clay 
and G. R. Sims, have each achieved remarkable 
success at the several theatres at which they have been 
given. A comic opera, also by Clay and Sims, called 
The Golden Ring, was selected to open the Alhambra 
Theatre, rebuilt after the fire. It is sad to have to 
record, in connection with this event, that the com- 
poser, Frederic Clay, when the opera was only two 
days old, was stricken down with a sudden and 
alarming illness, from which he has not yet recovered. 

The number of concerts has been exceedingly large, 
at one portion of the season amounting to as many as 
six a day; but very few of them have a right to be re- 
garded as important, inasmuch as the addition of new 
works or new artists has not been proportionate. 

At the Crystal Palace, the Saturday Orchestral Con- 
certs still claim precedence among institutions of the 
class to which they belong, as much for the reason that 
they inaugurate the musical season, as because the 
amateurs can always count upon the gratification 
arising from an artistic rendering of any work brought 
forward, 

The most noteworthy performance was that of 
the Jesse des Morts of Berlioz, which has been 
given twice during the year. The first time the chorus, 
never the brightest part of the musical forces, was not 
equal to the duties it had to perform; the second 
time the chorus was assisted by a number of trained 
musicians, who helped and sang the soli parts. 
The performance was much better, but the Jesse 
has not those qualities which are likely to render it 
permanently popular. 

A series of Saturday evening concerts instituted 
here were attended with considerable success. At the 
Crystal Palace also the triennial Handel festival took 
place. This year it was conducted by Mr. A. Manns, 
the state of the health of Sir Michael Costa precluding 
the possibility of his resuming that duty without great 
risk. ‘The musical success of the festival was assured, 
and the pecuniary result such as highly gratified the 
promoters—this time the Crystal Palace Company 
alone, the Sacred Harmonic Society, their former 
coadjutors, having ceased to exist. 

The new body, which has taken the old title, has set 
to work to keep alive the love for oratorio perform- 
ances which still moves a certain section of the public. 
Their published statements give every reason to hope 
that the venture has been properly encouraged. They 
commenced the second season with Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren’s King David. Mr. Willing’s choir also in- 
cluded the same work in their scheme, thus continuing 
the plan of enterprise which induced them to bring 
forward Costa’s Z/i, Gade’s Psyche, and other works 
not often heard. 

The «\lbert Hall Choral Society made their piéce de 
résistance Gounod’s Redemption, which was given 
three times during the past year under the direction of 
Mr. Barnby, in addition to other standard oratorios. 
The Redemption has also been performed at West- 
minster Abbey, and at one or two parish churches 
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in London, where important musical functions are 
occasionally introduced into the service. 

Several lesser choral societies have maintained their 
existence, even if they have not made any great 
artistic progress. Among these may be mentioned 
Henry Leslie’s Choir, revived and under different 
management; Mr. Geaussent’s Choir; the Handel 
Society, which distinguished itself by a public per- 
formance of Selshazzar; the London Musical 
Society, which, under the direction of Mr. Barnby, 
produced Anton Dvorak’s Stabat Mater; and the 
“ Cecilia Choir,” which can boast with some pride of 
an orchestra of lady performers, most of whom belong 
to the upper classes of society, and by their beauty and 
grace reproduce multiform copies in the flesh of the 
portraits by the old masters of the Saint after whom 
they are called. 

All these have done honest and respectable work. 
The South London Choral Asscciation, both at 
their own concerts, in which the whole body ap- 
peared, and also in the contingents provided at other 
public entertainments, have shown a degeneracy 
which all must lament who remember the promise of 
excellence which the body exhibited at their per- 
formances in the earliest stages of their existence. 

The Bach Choir likewise showed a deflection of 
purpose and power, not only in the performances of 
the Odysseus of Max Bruch, an exceedingly ill-advised 
production, but in one or two of the other works given. 

Among other established entertainments, the Mon- 
day and’ Saturday Popular Concerts continue to 
receive the same cordial support which for years 
has rewarded the venture. The Richter Concerts 
have also attracted large and attentive audiences, the 
greatest success being won as usual by the masterly 
interpretation of the extracts from Wagner's operas, 
which form the staple of this venture. 

Some regret was excited in musical circles by the 
temporary suspension of the excellent series of con- 
certs given by Mr. Ganz. They were for the most 
part educational, inasmuch as many works were pro- 
duced by him which no other orchestral conductor 
had attempted. ‘“ The Symphony Concerts” are also 
to be numbered with the defunct institutions. 

The Philharmonic Society has suffered a loss in the 
retirement of Mr. W. G. Cusins from the position of 
conductor. It will be curious to note how far the 
fortunes of this society will be sustained by the plan 
proposed for next season of entrusting each concert to 
a different conductor. It may be successful, in spite 
of the axiom that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand. 

The funds of the society have recently been in some 
degree augmented by the admission of a number of 
persons to the privilege of fellowship on payment of 
certain sums of money, which entitle those so ad- 
mitted to purchase tickets at an advantage, and also 
to place after their names, if they wish, the mystical 
letters “F.P.S.,” as Fellows of the Philharmonic 
Society. 

The “ Professors’ Concerts,” as they are called, 
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that is to say, those given either to foster some 
peculiar theory and to introduce some new works or 
new artists to the public, have been so many, that it 
is impossible to give even a list of them. This is, 
perhaps, no very great matter. Those which suc- 
ceeded in serving more than a temporary purpose are 
few, and worthy of record. Mr. Walter Bache, with a 
constancy and persistency. meet for recognition, gave 
two recitals, at which the works of Franz Liszt received 
due prominence. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s Chamber Concerts, in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, Mr. Henry Holmes’s Musical 
Evenings, the pianoforte recitals of Madame Helen 
Hopekirk, Madame Kleeberg, Madame Sophie 
Menter, M. Vladimir de Pachmann, and others were 
duly commented upon as they occurred. The liberal 
support given to each and all testifies to the high 
appreciation of skilful execution. 

The concerts given by the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, the London Academy of Music, 
and like bodies, have brought into notice a con- 
siderable number of rising young artists, all more or 
less calculated, by their training and _ individual 
talents, to fill worthily the places in the ranks made 
void by the retirement or death of favourite artists. 

The musical world will miss one familiar form, that 
of M. Prosper Sainton, who, at the age of seventy, and 
still in the vigour of health, has left active life to enjoy 
a well-earned repose. All who know him will heartily 
wish he may be spared many years. 

John Ella, the founder of the Musical Union, Sir 
Michael Costa, and John Hullah have also relin- 
quished public life—the first by reason of blindness, 
the others from ill health. It is not a little singular 
that these three famous men, identified in different 
ways with the cause of art, should have retired at or 
about the same period. 

Ella was the founder of Chamber Concerts in 
London, Costa developed the resources of choral art 
in this country, and Hullah popularised music among 
the middle and lower classes, and helped to prove 
conclusively that England was capable of becoming a 
great musical nation. The memory of the work they 
have done ought to be held in grateful estimation, 
even though pecuniary rewards have not been be- 
stowed upon them to the extent to which they deserve. 
___Itis pleasant to say that the testimonial to Professor 
Macfarren on his attaining his seventieth birthday was 
a graceful and affectionate token to his worth. His 
services to art have been further recognised by the 
Queen by the honour of knighthood which has been 
conferred upon him; Arthur Sullivan and George 
Grove being also honoured in like manner, the one as 
a popular composer, the other as the chief of the 
Royal College of Music. The college commenced its 
operations in the spring. The value of its work time 
alone will show. 

In addition to what has been done by native or 
resident musicians in the way of concerts and enter- 
tainments, the visit of the Cologne, Male-voice Choir 
ought not to pass unnoticed. When some thirty 








years ago they came to London, the excellence of their 
part-singing created quite a revolution in that par- 
ticular domain. Choral societies rose with the rapidity 
of mushrooms all over the country, and a new form of 
composition, that of the part-song, gave an impulse 
to artistic enterprise. The veteran J. L. Hatton at 
once took the lead in producing these charming pieces 
of music, and has ever since maintained his position, 
in spite of the rivalry of such musicians as Henry 
Smart, Macfarren, and others. Many of the members 
of the Cologne Choir were the same, and their singing 
awakened quite a fair share of attention; but the 
seed they had sown in new soil in years gone by had 
grown into a goodly tree, which quite overshadowed 
the fair plant of their own growth. 

The performance of another body of strangers, the 
Thuringian band which played at the Fisheries’ Exhi- 
bition, was of so excellent a nature that our own brass 
bands might with advantage to themselves copy it and 
profit by it. The delicacy of tone, precision of 
attack, and the thousand and one other peculiarities 
which help to ensure perfection, were obtained in the 
most pleasing and satisfying form. The Hungarian 
band was extensively patronised by “ Society”: this 
showed loyal obedience to the predilection of the royal 
family, for their performances were less satisfactory 
from an artistic point of view. Their chief claim to 
be considered excellent musicians was boastingly based 
upon their avowed ignorance of musical notation and 
their skill in playing by ear. 

The Promenade Concerts of Covent Garden Theatre 
began in August and finished in November. They 
were more attractive than ever, the presence of a fine’ 
band directed by a careful conductor, the appearance 
of Mr. Sims Reeves and other eminent artists, giving 
a tone and colour to the enterprise, which was re- 
warded with a larger amount of support than had ever 
distinguished any previous speculation of the kind. 

Music of all kinds, as carefully rendered as possible, 
has been heard not only in the concert-rooms, but in 
the theatres. It is no uncommon thing to find the 
audience listening quietly and with eager attention to 
a selection of music between the acts, instead of re- 
garding the music as a necessary nuisance during the 
periods of waiting. 

Suburban and country choral societies have been 
doing good and steady work, much of which has been 
noticed in these columns during the progress of the 
year. In the country, as at Leeds and Gloucester 
during the festival weeks, many new and valuable con< 
tributions to musical repertories have been produced; 
so that if there is nothing to rejoice over in showing the 
triumph of wild or spasmodic efforts, as during the 
year before, the steady pursuit of an even way may 
really result in a greater amount of musical progress 
than would seem to be apparent at first sight. In this . 
sense the year will not be altogether unfruitful. 

The names of several musicians have to be added 
to the list of those who have “joined the majority.” 
Among others, the Rev. Scotson Clark, the author 
of many valuable works, and a skilful organis and 
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composer; Carl Engel, the musical archeologist ; 
Friedrich von Flotow, the author of Martha and other 
operas ; Leopold de Meyer, pianist ; Adolf Gollmick, 
pianist and composer ; Joseph Williams, publisher ; 
Mr. John Owen (Owain Alan), composer ; Francisco 
Schira, composer, teacher, and conductor; Signor 
Mario, the once famous operatic tenor; William 
Richard Wagner ; Robert Volkmann ; and Dr. Charles 
W. Corfe, Choragus of the University of Oxford, and 
formerly organist of Christ Church Cathedral, in the 
same city. Many of these have earned a “good report 
in their time,” and while “ their bodies are buried in 
peace, their name liveth for evermore.” 
W. A. BARRETT. 








SCHUMANNIANA: 
REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND DISCUSSIONS. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 
To the student of modern literature and art the name 
of Diisseldorf cannot be unfamiliar. There the bro- 
thers Jacobi—-Friedrich Heinrich, the philosopher, and 
Johann Georg, the poet—were born and spent part of 
their lives; there the dramatist and novelist Karl 
Lebrecht Immermann resided during the last thirteen 
years of his earthly career, attending to his official 
duties, directing for a short time a model theatre, and 
producing a splendid array of works—the dramatic 
myth “Merlin,” the trilogy “ Alexis,” the droll tale 
“ Tulifantchen,” the comic romance “ Miinchhausen,” 
his ‘‘ Memorabilia,” a “ Journal of Travel,” and many 
other compositions besides, in verse and in prose, 
dramatic, lyric, narrative, satiric, epistolary, etc. ; 
there also saw first the light of day, and received his 
early education and impressions, one of the most 
popular and delightful lyric poets, one of the wittiest 
and most malicieux prose writers Germany can boast 
of—Heinrich Heine. The supreme glories of Diissel- 
dorf, however, do not lie in the fields of literature. 
To see it under its most brilliant aspect we must turn 
to the pictorial art, to which it owes one of the 
highest honours that ever falls to the lot of a town— 
the honour of its name becoming that of a school 
of art. Under the direction of Peter Cornelius (1822- 
26), F. W. Schadow (1826-59), and _ his successor, 
Edward Bendemann, the Diisseldorf school flourished 
vigorously. It infused a new spirit, a new sentiment, 
into its work, and in doing this secured for itself a 
place in history. As a native of the same town, I 
_ cannot pass over in silence the fact that Cornelius, 
one of the greatest creative geniuses of this century, 
was, like Heine and the Jacobis, a son of Diisseldorf. 
But however interesting all this may be to the musical 
reader, he no doubt would rather hear something 
about the masters of his own favourite art than about 
poets, philosophers, and painters. The “village on 
the Diissel” furnishes also in this respect matter 
worthy of attention as well as provocative of curiosity. 
To verify this statement we have only to call to mind 
the musicians who, during the last fifty years, held 
successively the post of municipal music-director of 








Diisseldorf. They are:—Felix Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy (1833-35), Julius Rietz (1835-47), Ferdinand 
Hiller (1847-50), Robert Schumann (1850-53), and 
Julius Tausch (1853-). As these names might give 
rise to misconceptions, I hasten to state that there 
were by no means great resources at the disposal of 
these musicians. What they accomplished in the way 
of choral, more especially of orchestral performances, 
was due chiefly to their energy and talent as con- 
ductors, which of course varied very much, and in the 
case of Schumann were non-existent. It is, indeed, 
an undeniable fact that Diisseldorf always shone with 
a borrowed lustre. At this moment I cannot remem- 
ber a single native of the town who has conquered for 
himself a place among the princes of his art. The 
only musician who promised to do so, Norbert 
Burgmiiller, died (March 7, 1836) before he had 
reached maturity. Some of his compositions were 
published after his death, and they show that in 
losing him the world lost a tone-poet of great power. 
“ After Schubert’s early death none could strike 
more painfully than that of Burgmiiller.” Thus wrote 
Schumann in 1839, in the Meue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, 
and he paid the departed a still greater compliment 
in 1851, when he orchestrated, attracted by its value, 
an otherwise finished composition of his—a scherzo 
of a symphony. 

Of other now well-known musicians who for a 
more or less long space of time took up their abode 
at Diisseldorf, I may mention the violinist and con- 
ductor, Joseph W. von Wasielewski, better known 
by his literary works (“Schumann’s Biography,” 
“The Violin and its Masters,” “The History of 
Instrumentation,” &c.) ; the violinist, composer, and 
littérateur, Dr. Wilhelm Langhans (author of “The 
Musical Judgment and its Development,” ‘“ The His- 
tory of Music in Twelve Lectures,” “ ‘The History ot 
Music in the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries,” &c.) ; 
the violin virtuoso, Leopold Auer ;* and the violon- 
cello virtuoso and composer, Jules de Swert.f With 
the three last-named I had much intercourse, for it 
was my good fortune to have Dr. Langhans and Mr. 
Auer for my masters, and to be the tenor player of 
a quartet of which the latter was the first violinist 
and M. de Swert the violoncellist. 

Connections, however, are also formed by interme- 
diate links, often of the most shadowy nature. My 
having lived for several years opposite the natal house 
of Cornelius ; my having frequently walked and sat in 
the garden where the philosopher Jacobi hospitably 
entertained Goethe ; my having bought more than one 
pencil and note-book within the walls which heard the 
infant Heine’s first artlessly modulated lyrical out- 
bursts and inarticulate expressions of his views of the 
world, gives me the consciousness of an advantage 
over less privileged individuals. What could be more 





* Since 1868 Mr. Auer has been solo violinist of the Imperial orchestra 
and professor of violin playing at the conservatoire of St. Petersburg. ‘This 
vane he is also conductor of the concerts of the Imperial Russian Musical 

ety. 

+ Subsequently M. ce Swert was solo violoncellist of the Imperial 
——- at Berlin and professor at the Hochschule, but gave up these posts 
in 1877, 
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natural than that, under the circumstances, I should 
more thoroughly understand and be more fully in 
sympathy with the genius of the three great men! 
And such a puerile feeling of superiority, vague 
though it be, cannot be reasoned away. 

My connection with Mendelssohn, although he had 
left Diisseldorf long before I was born, is less shadowy. 
Indeed, he seems to me more familiar and real than 
many people with whom I have associated for years. 
This can be easily explained. My father, who was a 
member of the orchestra under all the conductors 
mentioned by me, had, of course, much to tell of 
Mendelssohn ; so had several of his colleagues, who, 
from my thirteenth to my twenty-second year, were 
also my colleagues. Then I knew many—some only 
by sight, others personally—whom Mendelssohn re- 
garded as friends. The venerable figure of Schadow 
still stands before my mind’s eyes with the clearness 
of actuality. Edward Bendemann I saw for years 
almost daily pass the house where I lived, on his way 
to the academy. With the well-known painter Ferdi- 
nand Theodor Hildebrandt, who was so fond of 
talking of his friend Mendelssohn, I had, shortly 
before his death, a pleasant conversation about the 
amiable master. The warm summer evening, the 
pleasant garden where we sat, and the decrepit old 
artist with his young enthusiasm, will never be for- 
gotten by me. I mention only men I have known in 
Diisseldorf, and who, through their own genius and 
Mendelssohn’s letters, are known to the world. For, 
outside Diisseldorf, more especially at Leipzig, I have 
come in contact with not a few who were dear to the 
master, or, at least, had seen much of him—for in- 
stance, Conrad Schleinitz, the late director of the 
Conservatoire, and Ferdinand Wenzel, the late eccen- 
tric professor of the pianoforte at the same institution. 

But it is time that I should bridle my talkativeness, 
give over digressing, and take up the principal subject 
of my reminiscences. Before I set to work, however, 
I will yet premise that, when I do not state the source 
from which I derive my information, I rely on what 
I consider to be good authority—of which I may not 
be an altogether unqualified judge, seeing that my 
sojourn in Diisseldorf extended over twenty-three 
years, that my intercourse with the musicians and 
amateurs of this and other towns was both long and 
intimate, and that my musical studies were partly 
pursued under the guidance of Julius Tausch, the 
assistant and successor of Schumann. 

Schumann arrived in Diisseldorf on the znd Sept., 
1850, with his family, and full of joyful expectations ; 
he left it on the 4th of March, 1854, accompanied by 
his physician and friend, Dr. Hasenclever, and two 
keepers. Then followed two years of wretchedness 
in a private asylum at Endenich, near Bonn ; after 
which, on the 29th of July, 1856, death laid his kind 
hand upon him. 

At the time of Schumann’s stay in Diisseldorf I was 
still a little boy ; my personal recollections are there- 
fore few and unimportant. I remember very well my 
father pointing him out to me as he was slowly 





walking by himself in the public park (Hofgarten). 
And I see still the quiet face, the protruding rounded 
lips (as if he were whistling, or pronouncing O), and 
the absorbed, absent look. I must have often seen 
him conduct, but remember distinctly only one occa- 
sion—namely, a rehearsal of a mass at the St. Maxi- 
milian Church on a Saturday afternoon before some 
great church festival. The organ-loft, the disposition 
of the chorus and orchestra, the bearing of the con- 
ductor, and the light that fell upon the group through 
the large windows behind them, form a picture in- 
delibly impressed upon my mind. This was one of 
the occasions on which Schumann became so entirely 
oblivious of the work he was engaged on that he let 
his conducting-stick fall. With regard to this point, 
I must, however, caution the reader. For although 
I seem to remember the circumstance well enough, I 
nevertheless cannot help feeling a little doubtful 
about it. Memory plays often such curious tricks. 
It not only combines different events, but also what 
we have experienced with what we have been told. 
It is, however, an indubitable fact that Schumann let 
his baton fall on several occasions. My father told 
me often how, after these occurrences, when one day, 
before the commencement of a rehearsal, he was stand- 
ing at his desk, Schumann came up to him and showed 
him a conducting-stick with a string attached to it, 
which latter was wound around his wrist, saying, with 
childlike simplicity and a satisfied and pleased ex- 
pression on his face and in his voice, “ Look, now 
it can’t fall again !” 

How Schumann’s imagination was always busy is 
shown by the following occurrence :—At the first re- , 
hearsal of a new work of his one of the trombone 
players left out some notes intended by the composer, 
either because the passage was not in his part, or 
because he had made a mistake in counting. Schu- 
mann duly noted and pointed out the omission. 
After thesame movement had been played at the 
second rehearsal, the composer turned to the trom- 
bone-player in question, who this time had been as 
silent as on the previous occasion, and remarked: 
“Tt is all right now, and sounds very well.” 

Schumann’s absent-mindedness led sometimes to 
curious encounters and scenes. Let me give you two 
examples. Whilst a pupil of the Leipzig Conserva- 
toire, Dr. Langhans played with some fellow-students 
a work of Schumann’s at one of the evening enter- 
tainments of the institution. The composer, evidently 
pleased with the performance, sent word through 
Ferdinand Wenzel to the young violinist to come to 
him. Inexpressibly happy, the youth hastened to the 
revered master. Imagine his feelings when, on pre- 
senting himself to Schumann, the latter remained 
dumb. After waiting respectfully for a while, the dis- 
appointed hero-worshipper ventured to say some- 
thing; whereupon Schumann made an effort, and 
asked him: “What countryman are you?” (Was 
sind Sie fiir ein Landsmann ?) and then relapsed into 
silence. A more interesting case is the following 
one. From 1849 to 1854 there existed at Paris a 
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concert society, a “ Société Sainte-Cécile,” founded and 
conducted by Francois Jean-Baptiste Seghers. The 
advancement of the art, not gain, was the object of all 
concerned in the undertaking. I have been told by a 
friend of mine who was one of the body that the 
executants gave their services gratis. M. Seghers and 
his enthusiastic supporters were especially anxious to 
make the Parisians acquainted with the best modern 
works, Among the various new compositions which 
were brought by them to a first hearing in Paris was 
Schumann’s overture to “ Manfred.” The performance, 
however, gave rise to disagreements between the con- 
ductor and some of the players, among whom the 
Teutonic element was strongly represented. The 
question was, What are the ¢emfz intended by the com- 
poser. To settle the debated points, Carl Witting, 
who was then preparing to go to Germany, was com- 
missioned to visit Diisseldorf, and in the name of the 
“Société Sainte-Cécile” lay the matter before the 
composer. Herr Witting arrived at Diisseldorf, called 
on Schumann, was received by him, and explained to 
him the object of his visit. When he had ended, and 
was looking forward to an answer that would set at 
rest all doubt, Schumann, who was smoking a cigar, 
said: “Do you smoke?” “Yes,” was Herr Wit- 
ting’s reply. But the composer had already become 
—or rather, had again become—oblivious of his visitor, 
for he neither offered him a cigar nor gave him an 
answer to his questions. After waiting for some time, 
Herr Witting made another attempt to get the desired 
information, but with exactly the same result—the 
words ‘Do you smoke?” followed by silence. A 
third attempt elicited as little as the two previous ones ; 
and Herr Witting took his leave of the composer just 
as wise as when he greeted him on entering. 

(To be continued.) 








CLASS SINGING IN SCHOOLS. 
By W. A. BarrReTT. 
INTRODUCTION. 

THE wide-extended interest in music as an element of 
education was never so wide or so extended as at the 
present time. In the Universities, in the majority of 
the great public schools, as well as in those intended 
for the benefit of the poorer classes, whether under 
private management or in the charge of a School 
Board, music is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant subjects in which the time of the children is 
engaged during a portion of the school hours. Even 
in the private schools, the fact that music is taught by 
“an experienced professor” is stated as one of the 
most attractive items in the prospectus. The univer- 
sality of the desire to cultivate the art of music, vocal 
or instrumental, in all its forms, both rudimentary and 
advanced, is therefore well known and duly acknow- 
ledged. ‘The questions which force themselves upon 
the attention of the thoughtful for practical solution 
are not so much, “ How is it all to end?” as “ Are 
. the English people really making an effort to show that 
their desire for musical knowledge is equal to their 











recognised liberality in supporting it?” These are 
queries which require only time, when they will 
answer themselves. The proposition which does 
not at present appear to lead to a satisfactory reply is 
this:—“Is music being taught in the elementary 
stages in the complete, thorough, honest, and straight- 
forward manner that is attained in other subjects?” 
If it were possible to take an educational census on 
the matter, there is no doubt that the existence would 
be proved of a great amount of unscientific practice, 
absence of method, and the want of almost everything 
that is necessary to produce the results supposed to 
be aimed at. 

Some of the trials which beset the teacher are hinted 
at in the valuable series of articles by Mr. E. Pauer 
“On Practical Education in Music,” which appeared 
in last year’s volume of the MusicaL Recorp. But 
it is a fact that not all the teachers entrusted with the 
instruction of the young are sufficiently conscientious 
to carry out what they know to be the right plan. 
Many are tempted to adopt “hand to mouth ” systems 
with their pupils in order that ignorant or exacting 
parents may be impressed with the idea that their 
children are making progress. In this respect it would 
seem that parents and guardians themselves have 
much to learn. In a matter more directly commercial 
it would be the business of all to take care that that 
for which money was paid was of the right value. In 
the business of teaching music much is left to faith. 
The capabilities of the teacher are taken on trust. 
The consequence is that there is much teaching, as it 
is called, and very little learning. There are earnest- 
minded men who, noting the deficiency in this branch 
of education, set themselves to devise plans by means 
of which some real work should be done at the cost of 
the least trouble. These plans, for the most part, 
while they lighten the task of the pupil also open a 
way by which the teacher can avoid his duty. What 
is wanted in teaching is method and not systems. The 
teacher must be taught to teach, He must learn what 
is necessary for him to do to become a good instructor. 
This, unfortunately, is not to be acquired in any exist- 
ing institution. Men study certain subjects. and, gaining 
an acquaintance with them sufficient to satisfy boards. 


‘of examiners, receive a certificate of proficiency or 


what not in their several subjects. They may have 
acquired by observation of their own masters a plan of 
proceeding. This plan may be adopted when they be- 
come teachers themselves. They may be gifted with 
judgment and common-sense which will supply, or stand 
as a substitute for, what is needed in the way of true 
method. With the scientific rules of teaching as an 
art they know little. If they have learned anything 
of them, it has been by experience gained through 
labour and anxiety. 

The concentrated experience of the many should 
be formulated to serve as a guide for the future. 
It would not be difficult to devise a plan of pro- 
ceeding for those who are to be trained to teach. 
The advantage would declare itself in the course 
of practice, and the accumulated experience could 
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be applied to strengthen the weak parts of the design, 
to confirm the strong, and to remove the unnecessary- 
A regularly organised series of rules for guidance 
might be laid down, which should serve as a refuge 
to those who, being called upon to teach, without this 
help would not know how to set about their work. 

At present it is found that only the most enthu- 
siastic teachers are able to make headway against the 
tide of ignorance by which they are beset : ignorance 
not so much of those they are called upon to teach, 
but ignorance of their own. The plan of teaching, 
where there is a plan, is adopted as a matter of con- 
venience, after many tentative efforts. Much that is 
done cannot be defended upon scientific principles, 
and the results are often most unsatisfactory. The 
teacher should be armed with a definite formula, 
which should bea guide to himself in the treatment 
of cases before him. The student of medicine knows 
the value and property of the material he is called 
upon to administer, and he has in his mind a series of 
general principles to direct his action. The mere 
pretender, or the daringly ignorant, is often suffered 
to perform experiments by those who are beguiled by 
specious assertions. 

The mind is often vitiated or distorted beyond the 
power of remedy by bad teaching. Lord Bacon says, 
“Tt is an error to commit the natural body to em- 
piric physicians, which commonly have a few pleasing 
receipts, whereupon they are confident and adven- 
turous, but know neither the causes of diseases, nor 
the complexions of patients, nor perils of accidents, 
nor the true method of cures.” If caution be neces- 
sary with the body, how much more should it be with 
the mind? How many have been disgusted with a 
subject taught without proper preparation by the 
merest pretenders. How many have abandoned 
music so soon as they have become free to choose 
for themselves, not because they are unwilling to 
pursue the art, but because they have been submitted 
to processes which are nominally educational, but are 
actually conducive to mental atrophy ! 

It is a matter of common experience to find those 
whose accomplishments consist in the execution of a 
few firework passages on the pianoforte, when all 
other resources fail, set themselves up as instructors. 

It would be difficult at present to compel all who 
undauntedly propose to teach, to prove their qualifi- 
cations before a competent board of examiners, and 
to make it a matter of necessity that they should 
obtain a licence as a preliminary to practice. 

This could only be done by a gradual process, such 
as could be easily brought about when those who 
require their children to be taught are brought by 
results to see the value of assigning the care of their 
pupils to those who have themselves been taught to 
teach. The direction of this matter demands the 
most earnest consideration of the so-called educa- 
tional bodies. Of the vast number of students 
at the several musical academies, it is not pos- 
sible that all can be qualified by natural gifts 
or acquired accomplishments to become public 





performers. The greater number of the students 
become teachers when they follow up the advantages 
gained during the period of connection with the 
teaching establishment. Others there are. who make 
the attempt to join the limited ranks of public per- 
formers, but in course of time abandon that walk of 
life either from lack of success, absence of perse- 
verance, want of nerve, or the possession of qualifi- 
cations looked for in those destined to become 
favourites with the public. Having no other means 
they adopt teaching as a profession ; and, although to 
a certain extent prepared for this purpose, they are 
not wholly qualified. They have learnt something, 
but not all that is requisite. If they achieve success 
it is often at the expense of the pupils entrusted to 
them for training. ‘They have had no opportunities 
of knowing the methods of teaching; and although 
they may possess certificates to show that they have 
satisfied examiners in certain branches of the art they 
propose to cultivate, those certificates do not always 
prove the competency cf the owners. The best and 
most valuable qualities of a teacher, namely earnest- 
ness of purpose, patience, fidelity, self-denial, devotion, 
cannot be gauged by the tests for certificates as at 
present proposed. What is needed is some organi- 
sation by which the principles of teaching should be 
impressed upon the minds of those who desire to 
enter the world as instructors. If the great schools 
of music were to make as earnest an endeavour to 
teach the teachers, to formulate the art of communi- 
cating knowledge, to render it as attractive to the 
learner as possible, a great gain would be obtained., 
Mr. Fitch, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
speaking of the functions of an University in the 
matter of general education, aptly describes the course 
to be pursued, which may be adopted with advantage 
in an Academy of Music :—“ She can help to call 
attention to principles of teaching ; she can record, 
for the guidance and information of future teachers, 
the details of the best work done aforetime ; she can 
accumulate rules and canons of the didactic art, can 
warn against mistakes, can analyse the reasons why 
so much of scholastic work has often been joyless, 
dull, and depressing, can set up year by year a higher 
standard of professional excellence, can ‘allure to 
brighter worlds, and lead the way.’” 

It is, of course, utterly impossible to lay down a set 
of rules which shall be applicable in all cases. All 
that require to be taught have not the same capabili- 
ties or the same receptivity. It would be therefore 
dangerous and destructive even to put into practice 
a system which is asserted to be universal. Such a 
process would prove a very serious hindrance to real 
progress, and not in any way a help. But it is quite 
possible to arm the teacher by a course of training 
which should so far prepare his own mind with re- 
sources which would enable him to deal, with a pro 
bability of success, with all cases which are likely to 
come before him. He might also be taught the 
necessity of recording his own experiences for the 
guidance of others who will have, in due course, to 
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succeed him. It is a mistake to suppose that the art 
of good teaching comes by nature. The most suc- 
cessful teachers are not always those who know best 
how to deal with the appliances of their art. Those 
who play well, or who sing well, may not know always 
how to teach well. Many of the so-called teachers 
make a very serious mistake when they assume that, 
because their powers of vocal or instrumental execu- 
tion are superior to the general, and who are content 
with those powers, that they are qualified to impart 
instruction to others. Some of the best teachers are 
those who have “studied the philosophy of their own 
special subject, and who know best what has been 
thought and done by other workers in the same field.” 

Shakespeare says that “home-keeping folk have 
ever homely wits.” It is, therefore, necessary to 
gather together the experiences of the many that the 
few may be directed in the right way. 

With this view in mind it is proposed to suggest a 
plan out of which a method may in time be evolved 
for the better ordering of musical teaching, especially 
in the matter of classes in schools. By this it may be 
hoped that the earnest and enthusiastic workers may 
be encouraged, and the unscientific provided with a 
means to produce results which may possibly prove 
gratifying to themselves and to those for whom they 
are called upon to labour. 

(To be continued.) 








DENKSCHRIFT 
AUS ANLASS DES FUNFUNDZWANZIGJAHRIGEN BESTE- 
HENS DES SINGVEREINS DER GESELLSCHAFT DER 
MUSIKFREUNDE IN WIEN. 


VERFASST VON C. F. POHL. 


ANYTHING from the pen of Herr C. F. Pohl may be 
sure of a hearty welcome from us, for we know the 
thoroughness of the author of “ Mozart and Haydn 
in London” and the biographer of the latter master. 
There are indeed few, if any, living writers on music 
that can be compared to him in earnestness, industry, 
and intelligence. He is one of those beneficent workers 
who are. not honoured and rewarded as they deserve 
to be. The dealers in gilded falsehoods are univer- 
sally admired and liberally paid ; the searchers after 
truth have to rest satisfied with the approval of the 
few and a miserable pittance of shillings and pence. 
The publication before us does not disappoint the ex- 
pectations which the author’s name and reputation 
awaken. It is, as the title tells us, a memorial of the 
twenty-five years’ existence of the Sixgverein (Choral 
Union) of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (Society 
of Musical Amateurs) in Vienna. The object of this 
brochure of eighty-one pages is “to recall to the 
minds of the members of the Society and its numerous 
friends its birth, growth, and successes, which latter so 
deeply affect the musical life of Vienna.” But al- 
though outsiders are not appealed to, they will never- 
theless find a great deal that cannot but interest them. 
If a man has something to say, any opportunity will 





serve him. Herr Pohl has made good use of his 
opportunity. Let us look at the contents of this 
memorial.. In the first section the author passes in 
review, the. most important German and English 
choral ‘societies of the last and the present century, 
noting the dates of their rise and fall, and the nature 
of their work. In the second section he gives 
a concise account of choral singing at Vienna from 
before the middle of the last century to 1858. This 
survey provides the historical student with much valu- 
able information, neatly packed within a narrow com- 
pass. The next section deals with the foundation and 
achievements of the Society the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of whose existence occasioned Herr Pohl’s brochure. 
The remarks on Herbeck, the first conductor of the 
“ Singverein,” will especially be read with pleasure. 
But much worth listening to is said about his suc- 
cessors—Hellmesberger, Rubinstein, and Brahms. At 
present the Society is conducted by Herr Gericke. 
The remaining part of the drochure is taken up with 
statistics, some of them very interesting, especially the 
programmes of all the ordinary, extraordinary, and 
occasional concerts given or taken part in by the 
Society. English readers will wonder that Vienna had 
no regular, stable choral society till 1858, no great 
concert organ till 1872. And now we will take leave 
of the interesting “Denkschrift” with the wish to 
meet the author soon again. FR. NIECKs. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
13th December, 1883. 


THIS time I am able to begin my letter with good news 


from our Koyal Opera House. I mention first the 
venirée of our charming prima-donna, Lilly Lehmann, 
who, after a long malady of the ear, re-appeared a 
few days ago before the public, and was most heartily 
welcomed. Her singing showed that her voice had not at 
all suffered by her illness ; and it is to be hoped that the 
great artist will prove for many years the grace and 
honour of our principal stage. The second news is the 
representation of Wagner’s 7ristan und Isolde at the end 
of this week. Notwithstanding some changes in the 
distribution of the vé/es, Fraulein Lehmann will sing for 
the first time the “ Brangiine.” It is to be expected that 
this gigantic work will, as in former years, prove an attrac- 
tion; the fact that Kapellmeister Radecke will conduct 
gives the guaranty of a perfect esemb/e—the chief con- 
dition for a successful performance of Wagner’s works in 
general, and of this one in particular. 

Another attraction for the Berlin public is the violin of 
Mile. Teresina Tua. I heard her playing in her last 
concert at Kroll’s Theatre the seventh concerto of De 
Beriot, and compositions by Ries, Laub, and Wieniawsky, 
and can assert that she is able to rival any violinist of 
whatever age or sex. The public, which, as in all pre- 
ceding concerts, had filled the large hall to the last place, 
was indefatigable in its tokens of approval, so that there 
remained little for her partners, among whom the Russian 
singer, Alexandrine von Brunn, excelled by reason of her 
sympathetic voice and artistic qualities. After Mlle. Tua 
the Berlin connoisseurs had a new excitement in hearing 
Anton Rubinstein ; the great virtuoso played three times 
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at one of the Philharmonic Concerts, when he charmed 
and astonished the audience by the originality of his 
interpretation. In his “Symphonie dramatique,” given 
at the end of the concert,-he has not very strictly observed 
the limits of beauty, and fatigues the hearer by numerous 
harmonical and rhythmical extravagances. Rubinstein’s 
second appearance was at a recital given by him alone: 
remarkable for its long programme, and for its pecuniary 
success— 10,532 marks, a sum hitherto never realised by 
a concert in this city. After having fulfilled numerous 
engagements in other towns of Germany, he played the 
last time here in the Quartet Union of the violinist Kotek 
and friends a new trio of his composition, and an air with 
variations of Haydn—a most striking contrast: the 
former piece showing all the deficiencies of Rubinstein’s 
talent, the latter so quiet, so charming, and yet giving the 
best opportunity to the virtuoso to display his mastership 
on the piano. The pleasure which | derived from this 
performance was so intense that I did not regret missing 
part of Handel’s “L’Allegro il Pensieroso ed il Moderato,” 
given by the Bach choir, under the direction of W. Bargiel. 
The choruses were well sung, and two artists of great 
merit appeared: Dr. Gunz (Tenor) and Frau Marie 
Schultz (Soprano). 

Another society, which grows every year in the esteem 
of the Berlin public, is Paul Seiffert’s A-capella choir. 
His last concert began with two beautiful madrigals of 
your countrymen, Thomas Morley and John Dowland, 
composers who begin to be popular in Germany since 
an excellent edition of their songs has been published 
by the Conservatoire of the Munich Royal Library, 
T. T. Maier (Leipzig: E. F. C. Leuckart). ‘The effect of 
this charming music would have hardly been surpassed 
during the concert but for the aid of our famous ballad 
singer, Baron Senfft von Pilsach, whose songs (ballads of 
Schumann and C. Léwe) were accepted with real en- 
thusiasm by the public of the Singakademie. In the 
same rooms we witnessed a similar success of part 
singing ; but with this difference, that instead of a choir the 
performers were four first-rate solo singers. The effect 
produced in this way by some of Mendelssohn’s songs was 
overwhelming, and the names of the singers, rare repre- 
sentatives of the art of “bel canto,” ought not to be 
omitted. Frau Schultzen von Asten (soprano), Marie 
Schmidtlein (alto), Herren von der Meden (tenor), and 
Max Stange (bass). Fraulein Schmidtlein, who gave the 
concert in question, merits a special eulogium, as the 
other pieces of her programme proved not less attractive 
than the part songs; among them were Lully’s duet, 
“ Die Najaden,” and Rheinberger’s “Sonetto di Petrarca” 
and “Canzone di Michel Angelo.” The other concerts 
of the last month are numerous, but hardly worthy of 
mention, except a piano recital of the Vienna pianist, 
B. Schénberger. who played Goldmark’s new Quintet 
and Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, with excellent 
mechanism, and youthful, perhaps too youthful, ardour ; 
and the concert of the composer Martin Réder, who is to 
be praised and blamed for the same quality, excessive 
youthfulness. After having heard Réder’s symphonic 
poem, “ Azorenfahrt,” and his Mysterium, “ Maria Magda- 
lena,’’ we have no reason to doubt of his talent and skill 
in treating instruments as well as human voices ; but he 
must bridle bis imagination before we can call him an 
artist in the full meaning of the word. 


' 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
Leipzic, November, 1883.! 
THE Euterpe has meanwhile begun its concerts, and 
opened them with the Fest overture, Op. 148, by Carl 





Reinecke, which, within a short time, has been given four 
times. As all the better works of our time are noticed in 
England, and produced there, I am sure this overture 
must have been played in Lerdon, and I add only that 
this time again it was much applauded. Besides, the 
orchestra performed Schumann’s E flat symphony and 
“ Nachtmusik ” for strings, by Heuberger, in a thoroughly 
adequate manner. The latter work made on us a good 
rather than a deep impression. The success of the 
Vorspiel to the fifth act of Kénig Manfred, by Reinecke, 
seems to have been the cause of so many works for 
strings having been written of late. The heroine of the 
evening was the excellent, perhaps in all respects the 
most eminent piano player of our time, Fraulein Marie 
Krebs, who received the liveliest applause from the 
public. At the second Euterpe concert the violinist, Herr 
Waldemar Mayer, played with good success, whilst the 
singer, Fraulein zur Nieden was little applauded. The 
principal orchestral piece was Mendelssohn’s “ Refor- 
mations-Sinfonie.” 

The third Gewandhaus concert we had the pianist Herr 
Barth, a guest who appeared here many years ago, when 
he was still in a stage of development, and who now came 
as an accomplished virtuoso ; we should like to say an 
accomplished “ artist,” but he lacks warmth and poetry. 
Yet his /echnige is so unfailing, so eminent, he played so 
well rhythmically, and with such intelligence, that you 
hardly perceive the want. He performed the G major 
concerto by Beethoven, and solo pieces by Chopin and 
Mendelssohn. Fraulein Jenny Hahn, from Frankfurt- 
a.-m., found good applause as a singer, but the principal 
enjoyments of the evening were the incomparable repro- 
ductions of the symphony in D major (without minuet), by 
Mozart, and the “ Sommernachtstraum-Musik,” by Men- 
delssohn. Just as excellent at the fourth concert were 
the overture to Axacreon, by Cherubini, and the sym- 
phony in D, by Beethoven. Our Concertmeister Petri - 
played with great success a manuscript concerto for 
violin, by Hans Silt, written very thankfully for the solo 
instrument, and, besides, the somewhat too massive 
romanza by Max Bruch. The famous tenor, Gustav 
Walter, from Vienna, announced to sing, was hindered 
by illness, and was replaced by Herr Joseph Waldner, 
from Vienna, who was here by chance, and who gained 
the favour of the public by his well-sounding voice, his 
great art of vocalisation, and his intelligent style of 
singing. He gave two ballads: one of Loewe’s and an 
“Altdeutsches Minnelied,” and was obliged to add another 
to gratify the enthusiastic public. The fifth Gewandhaus 
concert was shortly before Luther’s birthday, and the 
Concert-Direction had chosen a programme adapted to 
the occasion, for instance, the cantata, “ Gott der Herr ist 
Sonn’ und Schild,” by J. S. Bach, and “ Mitten wir im 
Leben sind,” from Martin Luther, for eight choir voices, 
by Mendelssohn ; variations on “ Eine feste Burg” by 
Hjalmar von Dahl, and “Gebet,” by Luther, for 
choir and orchestra, composed by Mendelssohn, and, 
finally, the “ Sinfonia Eroica.” It was astonishing to see 
between first-rate masterpieces one by a quite unknown 
composer. It was indeed a risky enterprise for the 
Concert-Direction. But how well did it succeed! Sin- 
gular is the distrust with which we regard a novelty by an 
unknown composer, and in this work we meet, step for 
step, an accomplished, masterly-conceived, contrapuntal 
work ; and yet notwithstanding all the art, the whole is 
filled with poetry. Towards the end of the piece, the in- 
troduction of the “ Hallelujah” from Handel’s Messiah, 
brilliantly interwoven with the choral melody, “Eine feste 
Burg,” is of overpowering effect. It is a long time since 
there has been so important a novelty. The execution o1 
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‘this work, as well as of the “ Eroica,” was brilliant. The 
choir was very good also, but was almost a quarter of a 
tone too high in the a capella chorus of Mendelssohn. The 
sixth Gewandhaus concert was dedicated to the memory 
of Volkmann, and began consequently with the “In 
memoriam” Introduction and “ Fugue with Chorale,” by 
Carl Reinecke, a work which never faiis in its influence on 
the hearer. The second part was the D minor symphony of 
Volkmann: the first and last movements are interesting, but 
the too small melodic power of invention is always dis- 
agreeably felt in the andante. The trio in the scherzo is 
a pleasant contrast and very charmingly conceived. The 
soloists were Fraulein Julia Haering, from Genf, who had 
no great success with the arie from “Der Widerspanstigen 
Zahmung,” by H. Gétz, consisting more of phrases than 
of ideas ; but she succeeded well enough with her other 
songs. Herr Ignaz Brill, the happy composer of the 
popular opera, Das goldene Kreuz, presented himself to 
us as a brilliant pianist, who only lacks a certain energy 
in order to electrify the public. He played his second 
concerto, an extremely fresh and brilliant piece, and 
gained great applause. Less warmly were his solo pieces 
received. 

The programmes of the last two chamber-music sozrées 
contained: (1). Quartet (A moll), by J. Brahms, well 
played by the Herrn Concertmeister Petri and his 
partners. (11). Sonata, Op. 6, for piano solo, by Men- 
delssohn, a youthful and refreshing work, the performance 
of which won great applause for Herr Capellmeister 
Reinecke. (i111). Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2, by Beethoven. 
In the third chamber-music sozvée, Herr Concertmeister 
Rontgen played the first violin, and was heard in Schu- 
mann’s A minor quartet, Beethoven’s C minor trio for 
strings, and with Herr Capellmeister Reinecke in a 
trio in E flat major, by Haydn, which the public did not 
seem much to appreciate ; whilst “ Novelletten,” by Kirch- 
ner, also for piano, violin, and violoncello, found a warm 
reception. Though we do not agree with the use of great 
means for small purposes, these gracious miniature pieces 
‘pleased us very well by the zod/esse which they show. 
But we always regret that Theodore Kirchner dissipates 
his fine talent in creating small, nay the smallest, pieces. 

Of the lately executed opera, Kénigin Mariette, by 
Brill, as well as of the new Reformations-Cantate, by 
Albert Becker, we will speak in our next letter. I only 
will tell you now that Herr Professor Carl Riedel, on the 
occasion of the Lutherfeier, received the degree of doctor 

‘from the university here. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
VIENNA, December 12th, 1883. 


“THE real musical season is now running its course. 
‘Every day a concert or two. No lack of variety, it’s true: 
piano, violin, violoncello, and song and declamation, and 
orchestral and choral performances, single and combined. 
The programme of the first Philharmonic Concert in- 
cluded the Zuryanthe overture, a suite in D by Bach, and 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony. Herr Hans Richter, 
now again conductor, was received with a storm of 
applause; the execution was first-rate. The second 
concert had also its three numbers: The Hebriden 
overture by Mendelssohn, the new violin concerto by 
Dvorak (performed by Ondricek), and /a pitce de résistance 
for the cyclus—Brahms’ new symphony, No. III. in F. 
I heard only the last one, having been beforehand initiated 
-into it by a private performance on two pianos (Brahms 





and Briill), and the last orchestral rehearsal. To report 
in few words, the result was splendid. The composer 
was vehemently called for after the first, third, and last 
parts. On the whole, the new work is written in a grand 
style ; by-the-by, in that of the first part of the author’s 
D minor piano concerto. ‘The last part, quite surpass- 
ing that of the earlier work, is full of grandeur and 
noblesse ; the two middle parts, in contrast with them 
calm, peaceful. Of melody there is no lack; and the 
simplest hearer can take some part away with him. The 
principal excellence of the work is, that it is clear in 
conception, and of proper extent. The treatment of the 
orchestra is full of charm, and again of majesty. If there 
is really any remark to make, it is about the two middle 
parts, which do not sufficiently distinguish themselves in 
their character. Taken all together, the symphonyis a great 
step forward compared with its predecessors, and will be, 
I hope, everywhere received earnestly and with acclama- 
tion. Sometimes Schumann or Mendelssohn shines out, but 
not so much as to hurt the musical feeling. Leaving that 
chef ad’ euvre to its fate, 1 must hasten to discharge the 
rest of my duty. The second Gesellschaft’s concert was 
at the same time a jubilee of the Singverein, forming a 
part of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, now celebrating 
its existence of twenty-five years. A festival memorial 
was written for the occasion, of which perhaps mention 
will be made in another part of the RECORD. The 
concert itself offered nothing of special interest. It was 
honoured by the presence of the Crown Prince and 
Consort, and by the imperial distinction of granting the 
golden medal for art to that society. A banquet in the 
evening, with all its ordinary addition of toasts, speeches, 
and dancing to Strauss’s music followed ; and thus closed 
the memorable day. The Singakademie, founded in the 
same year as the said Singverein, and then its dangerous 
rival, having held its festival day already last spring, 
opened its new year with a concert, which commenced 
with Volkmann’s “Gottes Giite,” chorus, with solo quartet 
and piano accompaniment. It was an honourable choice 
to begin just with the name of that noble, much-esteemed 
composer, whose death took place a few weeks before 
(29th October). Songs of Dvorak, Reinecke, Staeger, 
Bruch, Schumann, and Robert Franz, followed, mixed up 
with performances on the organ and piano. An interest- 
ing “interner Musik-Abend,” was, likewise, that of the 
Wiener Akademische Wagner-Verein, at which was heard 
fragments from the Gétterdimmerung and Parsifal, and 
compositions by Weber, Gluck, and Mozart. A series of 
six orchestral concerts, arranged and conducted by Herr 
Kretschmann, ’cello-player in the Hofopera orchestra, 
held last winter in the beautiful concert-room of Ehrbar, 
the well-known piano maker, have been resumed this 
season. The number of players is small, about twenty- 
five; but just enough for compositions which do not 
require a great number of performers. At two afternoon- 
concerts were heard symphonies by Mozart (in A, com- 
posed in 1774, Kéchel Cat., 201) and Haydn (in E, composed 
in 1763, Pohl’s Haydn Biography, vol. i., page 295, No. 5), 
serenade by Heuberger, Siegfried-Idyll, an andante for 
four cellos by Fr. Lachmer, Allegro de concert by Chopin 
(with orchestral accompaniment by Rufinatscha), and a 
lovely serenade for harp, clarinet, and horn, by Volkmann 
(again in memory of the deceased composer). In the 
programmes of the following concerts are mentioned a 
good many other pieces which never would be heard 
except by such a valuable institution, some quartet 
soirées excepted, of which I shall speak next time. The 
other concerts were throughout the soil for solo players. 
To be mentioned is, first of all, the famous ’cello-virtuoso, 
Herr Davidoff, from Russia, who has not been in Vienna 
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C. REINECKE’S “GOODLUCK AND BADLUCK” 


A Fairy Opera for female voices 
with Piano Duet accompaniment. 


Andante. ENTR’ACT MUSIC. 
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for years. He was again admired as a very great man 
for his instrument, in tone, éechnigue, and solid execution. 
He was accompanied on the piano by Herr Sasonoff, 
likewise from Russia, who played also some solos with 
elastic dexterity. Herr Hans Wessely, a former pupil of 
Concertmeister Griin, of the Conservatoire, introduced 
himself to the public with his first concert, and to the 
best advantage. By further perseverance he will become 
a distinguished virtuoso. 

The same was said the other day of a young child, Ben- 
venato Bassoni, as composer and performer. After some 
years he has again come forward, showing a good deal of 
self-conceit and but little progress—the old song of so 
many talents. The violin virtuosi Ondricek and Sarasate 
gave, likewise, concerts, and each won a storm of ap- 
plause, but the technical power is so obtrusive that it soon 
generates indifference ; no less hazardous is it to hear 
Beethoven’s concerto played in a modern style. Passing 
by about a dozen of private concerts, singers and pianists, 
and even zither-players (which instrument has many 
friends in Austria), I turn to the opera. 

First of all I have to give the official dementi to those 
lines in my last report, which spoke of an engagement of 
-our first singers by Pollini, of Hamburg, for New York. 
Though the dementi is official, the danger was near 
enough, and the fact most probable. One loss, however, 
is indeed certain; Herr Gerike, kapellmeister at the 
‘opera, and concert-conductor of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, leaves Vienna next May for Boston, where 
he is engaged as conductor for the concerts, till now in 
the hands of Herr Henschel. It is a great source of 
embarrassment for the said Society, where Gerike was 
much liked, and where the change of a conductor has been 
only too frequent since the death of Herbeck. The operas 
of Wagner are performed now in the order of their origin. 
Rienzi and Fliegende Hollinder on the 30th of November 
and Ist of December; Zannhduser and Lohengrin on 
December 3rd and 4th ; 7ristan und Isolde, on the 7th; 
and Metstersinger on the 10th. That is, two operas twice 
on successive nights, and the two following separated ; the 
rest will likewise be separated, though it would be more 
reasonable to perform the Trilogy, if break there must be, 
at least two by two. Herr Gustave Hélzel, whom I men- 
tioned last in connection with Marschner’s Zempler und 
Jiidin, died on December 3rd, in his 7oth year. He was 
born in Pesth, as the son of an actor who was engaged in 
Vienna, in the suburban theatre Josephstadt, in 1836, as 
régisseur ; as well as his elder son, Charles, and his 
daughter, Therese, as singers. Gustave was engaged in 
the Hofopera, the old Kiirnthnerthor Theatre in 1838, and 
suddenly dismissed on November 5th, 1852, on account of 
disobedience, as already mentioned. Richard Wagner 
liked him much, and chose him as his first Sixtus Bek- 
messer (Meistersinger). In ré/es like the Burgomaster 
of Saardam (in Lortzing’s Czar und Zimmermann), 
H6lzel was unsurpassed. 

Operas performed from November 12th to December 
12th: Tristan und Isolde (twice), Mignon, Templer und 
Jiidin (twice), Atda, Mephistopheles, Robert der Teufel, 
Violetta (La Traviata), Robert der Teufel, Faust, Der 
betrogene Kadi (and the new ballet, “ Die Assassinen ”), 
Der Nordstern, Gute Nacht Herr Pantalon (and the ballet 
“Die Assassinen”,, Troubadour, Dinorah, Lorely (Frag- 
ment and “Die Assassinen”), ARzenzz (commencement 
of the Wagner cyclus), Fiiegende Hollinder, Die Jiidin, 
Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Lucia, Das Goldene Kreuz (and 
** Die Assassinen”’), Barbier von Sevilla, Carmen, Die 
Meistersinger, Die Nurnberger Puppe (and “ Die Assas- 

sinen”), Das Rheingold. , 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE pleasant little composition given as the customary 
musical supplement this month is the Entr’acte from the 
fairy opera Good-luck and Bad-luck, by Carl Reinecke 
Augener & Co.’s Edition, No. 9,076). It is played 
before the opening of the second act of the opera. It 
is not intended to be an elaborate programme of the 
situation, but by its graceful character it not inaptly 
affords:a sort of key to the emotions which the play is 
likely to awaken. It is not difficult to imagine that the 
sadness of the Princess acquired by her contact with 
Bad-luck, as well as the joy of Bad-luck in being noticed 
by the charming and innocent Good-luck, are hinted at, 
if not absolutely expressed. In any case, whether the 
Entr’acte is meant to be an example of programme 
music or not, our readers will be able to see for them- 
selves that it is most elegant music, such as could only 
emanate from a mind of refinement and culture—music 
that makes one feel the better for having heard it, music 
that seems like the spontaneous utterance of a well- 
ordered mind and a well-disposed heart. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MuSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR SiR,—After the appearance of my “ A Proposal” 
(in the November number), | received the following letter, 
which I send you, as I think it may be of interest to the 
readers of the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD. Some of 
the points touched upon by the writer of the letter I hope 
to be allowed to discuss at some other time ; now I wish 
only to say that it does not seem to me desirable to 
attempt too much. To overcome indifference, opinionative- 
ness, and prejudices, is no child’s play. Moreover, a 
universal grammar would be as great a bane as a universal 
terminology would be aboon. A science ought not to be 
petrified by authoritative regulations, least of all so im- 
perfectly developed a science as that of music.—Yours 
truly, FR. NIECKS. 

DEAR SIR,—I hope you will continue your article in 
the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD concerning musical 
terms. Not only in the notation and the elements of 
music, but also in the science of harmony, are the terms 
employed often confusing, and even contradictory. It 
may be truly said that there are as many systems in the 
science of harmony as there are musical theorists, some 
systems being elaborate and others more simple, all 
having the same aim, z.¢., a theoretical knowledge of the 
science of music with its practical application to the art 
of composition. Would it not be possible to form an 
international commission of authorities in music for the 
purpose of. establishing a universal system and adopting 
definite rules upon the following and other points ? 

1. As regards, intervals, whether the terms perfect, 
major, minor, augmented, and diminished, should remain 
as generally adopted, or, as some modern theorists 
would teach, the “ perfects ” be called “ major,” and some 
‘‘ diminished ” intervals be called “ minor.” 

2. As regards triads, whether the term “common 
chord” or “triad” should be used? If the former, would 
such a term as “diminished common chord,” as is used by 
some theorists, not be a misnomer? Also whether the 
third in the major scale has or has not a common chord, 
and whether the triad on the leading note (being also the 
first inversion of the “dominant seventh” chord without 
its root), may not equally well be used in its original posi- 
tion when it is followed by the tonic ? 
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3. Whether the dominant seventh chord can in all 
cases be used without preparation, and whether the so- 
called secondary minor sevenths must always be pre- 
pared? 

4. Whether the chord of the ninth should be con- 
sidered asa distinct chord or asa suspension of the ninth 
with a seventh? If as adistinct chord of the ninth, would 
the inversions not be incomplete, partly because the root 
is then absent, and partly because the original fifth, which 
in the original position in four-part writing is omitted, 
is in the inversions a necessary interval? Is it not safer, 
therefore, to look upon the inversions as chords of the 
seventh ? 

5. Whether the chord of the eleventh should be con- 
sidered as a distinct chord, in which case it is incom- 
plete without its third? Is it not safer to look upon this 
chord as a double suspension, # #, or as a minor or major 
triad on a dominant seventh note with its root and fifth ? 

6. Whether the chord of the thirteenth should be con- 
sidered as a distinct chord, in which case it would be 
incomplete without its third! With its third, is it not a 
single suspension, 6 5, on a chord of the seventh, as then 
the ninth and eleventh are absent? Is it not safer to look 
upon this chord as a double suspension of & 5, or asa 
major or minor seventh chord on a dominant seventh note 
with its root ? 

7. Should the augmented triad, with or without a 
seventh, or the so-called Italian, German, and French 
sixths, be considered as distinct chords, with an origin of 
two roots, or simply as chromatically altered chords ? 

Respecting the chords of the ninth, eleventh, and thir- 
teenth, allow me to quote the opinion of Richter, one of 
the best authorities :— 

“* The chords of the ninth, eleventh, &c., are but a relic 
of the old systems of thorough-bass, in which every com- 
bination, no matter how transitory or accidental, was 
usually treated and taught as a fundamental harmony, the 
consequence of which was to render the study of the 
theory of music difficult in an extraordinary degree.” And 
again :—“ The chords of the eleventh and thirteenth can 
never be employed in pure four-part writing, since the 
necessary omission of some of their intervals would com- 
pletely alter their nature, and transform them into simple 
suspensions; and even in compositions in six or eight 
parts, where they might appear in their complete form, 
their character and treatment will still be that of a sus- 
pension ; while in the free style, where they may also 
occur without preparation, they must be considered as 
auxiliary notes—that is to say, notes which serve to vary 
and ornament the essential notes of a melody.” 

Another authority, Fétis, in his “ Traité de ’Har- 
monie,” ignores the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, as 
chords, and he calls them “des notes substituées,” which 
take the place of notes belonging to the chord. Itis a 
well-known fact that each note in a triad, ‘dominant 
seventh, dominant major or minor ninth chords, &c., 
might have auxiliary notes, by diatonic or chromatic 
degrees, above or below, without changing the nature of 
the chord. 

Such and other points of difference in the various 
systems of harmony might be settled by an international 
commission of musical authorities, and a universal gram- 
mar given to music, which in its execution is recognised 
as a universal language. 

I am, dear sir, yours truly, L..K. 
To the Editor of the MONTULY MusicaL RECORD. 
S1r,—If you would kindly insert the following questions 
in your paper, some of your readers could no doubt give 

me an answer, for which J should be most grateful. 
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My first question is as regards tempo. Suppose a 
piece to be written in 1? time, and containing twelve 
notes to a bar, tempo, allegro vivace. Now, if this piece 
has one beat counted to every quaver, the fastest count- 
ing possible would not admit of the piece giving the im- 
pression of being in quick éempo. And yet, on the other 
hand, if only four beats were counted in a bar, the piece 
might as well be written in C time, and three quavers be 
regarded as a quaver triplet. 

My question, therefore, is: Should the twelve succes- 
sive notes be played as fast in }2 time asin C time (when 
the twelve notes would of course be divided into four 
triplets) ? 

Chopin’s two Impromptus, Op. 51 and Op. 29, are 
examples of what I refer to, the first being written in 
12 time, and the second in C time, both containing twelve 
notes in a bar, and both being in quick ¢empo. 

My second question concerns the correct accentuation 
of a group of six notes. Howis one to know if a sextolet 
is to be divided into ¢wo groups of three notes each (2.2. 
a doubletriplet), or into ¢#vce groups of ¢wo notes each ? 
This doubt occurred to me whilst studying Brahms’ 
song: “ Wie froh und frisch mein Sinn sich hebt” (No. 14 
of the “‘ Magelone Romanzen,” Op. 33). 


Examp te I. 
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melody, the bar 
should be divided into ¢hrvee groups of s¢x notes each, and 


these groups again subdivided into ¢hree smaller groups 


In the above example, to judge by the 


of ¢wo notes each, thus having 2/me beats ina bar.* But 
four bars later this accentuation would not be found so 
suitable. 


Exampte II. 


















































In this example it would seem more correct to divide 
the groups into semi-quaver triplets, thus obtaining sz 
beats in a bar. 

This change of rhythm would doubtless destroy the con- 
tinuity of the song, and give it a broken, disjointed effect ; 
and, moreover, the very fast ¢empo would hide slight 
errors of accentuation. ; 

Nevertheless, I should be very glad to know if any 
fixed rules exist on either of the above points, as I have 
been unable to discover any reference to them in any 
musical treatise.—I remain your obedient servant, 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





* I Fave placed the accents on my examples to make my meaning clearer. 
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The Great German Composers. By J. STIELER. Trans- 
lated from the original German by C. P.S. Aug- 
mented Edition. (Edition No. 9196, net, 7s. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


THE design of giving some accounts of the great masters 
in music in a form especially adapted to young minds is 
one which commends itself. That it has also been com- 
mended by the public may be assumed by the appearance 
of the present edition augmented by the addition of two 
biographies not in the original publication. The list 
now comprises Handel, Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Schu- 
mann ; the two last names forming the additions alluded 
to above. The history of Schubert, the great genius 
whose fire burnt with a lustre which could not be appre- 
ciated in his own time, whose power to make the world 
happy was wielded amid circumstances of the saddest 
kind, is told in simple though forcible language. The 
description of his boyhood is dwelt upon with peculiar 
appropriateness in a book intended for the young. The 
record of his struggles and poverty and privation is pain- 
ful, but not without encouragement to the hard and 
earnest worker. ; 

Schubert’s industry was enormous, and no opportunity 
was ever neglected by him. The story of his falling in 
by accident with the “Serenade,” by Grillparzer, and 
setting it to music, in the beer-garden where he with a 
few friends had been spending an afternoon, writing the 
music on the back of the bill of fare “on which one of his 
friends had drawn the lines for him,” has often been told, 
but is always worthy of repetition as characteristic of 
his genius and mode of work, as well as of his power of 
commanding and abstracting his thoughts so as to con- 
centrate them upon the business in hand. 

The inscription on his monument in the cemetery of 
Wihringen, 

‘Death took away a beautiful treasure, but still more 
beautiful hopes,” 


is true as regards the man and his works. ; 

It may be that his life was exactly meted out in right 
manner for the development of his genius, and that “what 
was his pain resulted in the world’s gain ;” but there is 
not one who knows of and who admires his works who 
would not willingly have done something to make that 
life pleasant, which was spent in helping to make the 
world happy, and, it may be, better for his exist- 


ence. 
The life of Schumann in the book is related with judg- 


ment and good taste. There are many good people, 
ardent admirers of Schumann, who think it necessary, in 
speaking either of the composer or of his works, to adopt 
a tone of high hysterical enthusiasm, or dark mysterious 
language, intelligible doubtless to themselves, but obscure 
to others. The author of the biography now before us 
does not forget that he is writing for the young. He 
therefore expresses all he has to say in clear and simple 
language, bringing prominently before the eyes, here as 
in all the other stories of the great musicians, the human 
as well as the artistic side of the life, without dwelling too 
long upon the philosophical morals to be derived from 
the life and labours of the subject of the memorial. 
In some cases the moral speaks for itself. The chief 
object seems to be to make the accounts given in- 
teresting, attractive, and instructive, and,in this respect 
the book is most successful. There are several wood-cut 
illustrations, and the pages are elegantly printed, and the 





book bound in a novel and pleasing style. It therefore is 
most valuable for presentation, not only at this season, 
but at any time during the year. 


Album for the Piano. Par R. SCHUMANN. Edition 
soigneusement revue, doigtée et pourvue des Annota- 
tions instructives, !'ar THEODORE KULLAK. (Edi- 
tion, No. 8418, elegantly bound, net, 7s. 6d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

A MORE beautifu! edition than the present could scarcely 
be offered to the public at the price placed upon it. The 
boldness of the appearance of the pages (a boldness which 
makes no sacrifice of clearness or elegance), the large selec- 
tion of pieces gathered together (there are fifty-six ditferent 
compositions), the binding, and above all the splendid por- 
trait of the composer, are enough to prove that there is 
“ good value for the money.” This is, however, not all. As 
the title states, the edition contains instructive remarks, 
and the fingering of all the difficult or presumably difficult 
passages, by the master-hand of Théodore Kullak, a 
musician qualified in every respect for the task by his ex- 
perience and attainments. The remarks are never obtru- 
sive, but where they are offered they are to the point. 
The fingering is clear and easy to understand. Schumann’s 
own advice to young musicians forms the preface to the 
book, which is divided into two parts. The first contains 
the “‘ Album for the Young ” (Album fiir die Jugend), the 
second the “Scenes of Childhood ” (Kinderscenen)— 
forty-three pieces in the former part, and thirteen pieces 
in the latter. 

“The Album is of an entirely different character from 
that of the ‘ Scenes of Childhood.’ ‘These are recollections 
of an older man, and are intended for players of maturer 
capacities ; whereas the Album contains innocent fancies 
of the young, with ail their visions of the future, and is 
therefore better adapted to the younger players.” 


Marie Stuart. Scena by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
don: Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 


THERE are few good scenas apart from operas which are 
available for the service of dramatic sopranos in the con- 
cert-room. Sir Julius Benedict deserves the thanks of 
singers for his attempt to supply the need. In setting the 
clever words of Miss Louisa Courtenay he has provided a 
work in which variety of character in the several move- 
ments of the scena open up the best paths towards success 
for declamatory singers, The form now shown will probably 
be followed by others, and although the style of compo- 
sition is not likely to become so extensively popular as a 
mawkish ballad, there are many to whom it will be gladly 
acceptable as the means for the display of a cer 1 
degree of culture in the vocal art. 


Lon- 


Twelve Sonatinas for the Pianoforte. By M. CLEMENTI. 
Edited and fingered by Ek. PAUER. (Edition No. 
8093a.) Price, net, 6d. London: Augener & Co. 

THE sonatinas of Ciementi, the father of modern piano- 

forte playing, served as the solace of young players in 

like manner that Handel's concertos formed the staple for 
study or public perfurmance for a period of forty years 
or more. The sonatinas were never superseded, but 
only for a time forgotten, in the eagerness to offer 
welcome to new forms of expression in pianoforte music 
to which they had probably given rise. The appearance 
in the present editioa of this tirst half of the twelve in an 
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accurate and elegant form, at a price s> inadequately 
small that even the poorest could not complain, will 
probably be the means of calling attention to them once 
more. It is certain that both profit and pleasure must 
accrue to those who use them. They are constructed on 
the purest principles of form, and strengthened in their 
educational qualifications by the perfect knowledge of the 
resources of the instrument for which they are’ written ; 
and they are marked as well by a warm sympathy with 
the ambition of young players. 





“Goodluck and Badluck (Giiickskind und Pechvogel). 
Fairy-Opera. For Female Voices and Pianoforte 
Duet accompaniment. By CARL REINECKE. Op. 
177. (Edition No. 9076. Price, net, 3s.) London 
Augener & Co. 


CARL REINECKE has been described before as the Hans 
Christian Andersen of music. The two authors are re- 
markably alike in the aims and objects of their works. 
Hans Andersen chose to convey, through the medium of 
stories for children, the deepest philosophical . truths, 
teachings of the most beautiful morality, benevolence, and 
kindness of heart. His stories written for children are read 
with equal delight by those who have learned to value the 
blessings of brotherly love, and the charm of that peace 
and good-will to all men which the present season brings 
home forcibly to the minds of all Christian people, but 
which is never out of season. 

Carl Reinecke in like manner exhibits his perfect mas- 
tery over every resource in music, and even though he 
selects as the medium of expression the simple form of a 
Fairy-Opera, written for female voices in a manner that 
may find its most perfect exposition by trained children, 
the musician of matured fancy will find much to admire 
in the work done. 

Many of his songs, cantatas, and pianoforte pieces are 
designed for the delight of the young. They are spoken 
with the power of an elder, but with the voice of sim- 

licity, which finds a ready appreciation in childish 
earts. “Goodluck and Badluck,” one of his latest 
works, is also one of his happiest. A tender regard for 
the capacities of the little ones is evident on every page. 
Lest this should not strike those who undertake the 
es. of the work, the prefatory remarks enter into 
certain details which make the intention clear to the 
dullest capacity :—“ In order to render this Fairy-Opera 
easily available for children, the greatest possible at- 
tention has been paid to the capabilities of the executants’ 
voices ; the compass of an octave is seldom exceeded, 
and even when an exception is made to this rule, small 
notes are inserted to be used in case of necessity. The 
part of the King can be sung by a child whose voice is 
limited to the middle a. The vocal portion is also 
doubled in the accompaniment, so that the whole opera 
can be played as an independent pianoforte work. No.9, 
if found too difficult to commit to memory, can, in con- 
formity with the dramatic demands, be sung from the 
copy; also No. 12, which song should, when possible, 
be accompanied behind the scenes. The chorus may, in 
case of need, be strengthened by several voices behind 
the scenes ; and in Nos. 7, 8, and 15, the representatives 
of Duck-brain, Fat-head, and Calf-eye must take part in 
the chorus ; also the Police in No. 15.” 

The mere mention of the above names suggests an 
element of pantomimic fun. The whole story is fairy- 
like and humorous to a degree; no point of its drollery 
has been lost by the excellent version made by Mr. W. 
Grist from Heinrich Carston’s dramatisation of Richard 


are given, so that it can be performed in either or both 
ways if needful. There are fifteen numbers in all, besides 
an overture and an entr’acte. The accompaniment is 
for pianoforte duet. 

The story may be briefly told. The Princess Good- 
luck, kind-hearted and happy, seeing Badluck wretched 
and miserable, kisses him to comfort him. He becomes 
merry ; she, miserable. He is compelled by the King to 
restore the kiss. His name is changed to Felix; he 
marries the Princess; and the union of Goodluck and 
Badluck makes up the end of earthly existence. 

The music is characteristic and clever, as well because 
of its own power as for the purpose it fulfils as helping 
the situations, Itshould be added that some of the songs 
are perfect gems in their way. Among those which will 


:| probably attract a fair share of attention are the songs 


for the Princess, ‘‘ Always moving,” “ Princess Goodluck 
my name is,” “ On my fine baptismal morn,” and “ Weep- 
ing sadly.” ‘“ Badluck my name is” is a clever piece of 
writing. The King’s song, “Clad in velvet”; the duet, 
“We've found him.” The choruses also are bright and 
tuneful, and the overture is admirably written. The 
entr’acte speaks for itself “in another place.” By this our 
readers will be enabled to judge of the character of the 
music provided to illustrate this most pleasing Fairy- 
Opera. 





Cecilia. Collection of Organ pieces in diverse styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. Book XII. (Edition No. 
8712, price, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

A SEASONABLE character is given to the twelfth part of 

a work which has already earned for itself a good 

reputation, by the introduction of an Advent Hymn and 

Christmas Carol by the composer, A. P. F. Boély. The 

melody of the hymn dates from the sixteenth century, 

and the carol from a higher antiquity. Both are popular 
with peasants in France, and, by the simplicity of the 

style in which they are arranged for the organ, stand a 

fair chance of earning some fame in this country. 

The same composer furnishes a “Scherzo” to the 
present number, and there are two fugues by Albrechts- 
berger and Tépfer, each admirably written, and forming 
good specimens of sterling organ music. The directions 
for the use of the stops are given in French. For the 
benefit of those players into whose hands the work might 
fall who are not fluently conversant with that tongue, an 
English version in addition would sure to be acceptable. 





Drei Kleine Stiicke im Umfange einer Quarte fir das 
Violoncell mit Begleitung des Pianoforte. Componirt 
von WILHELM FITZENHAGEN. Op. 38. (Edition 
No. 7677, net, 1s. 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE three little pieces are called respectively: 1, Ave 

Maria; 2, Barcarole; 3, Mazurka. As music alone they 

are worthy of consideration because they display a large 

amount of musical feeling guided by skill and shrewdness. 

The pianoforte part is bright, spirited, and original. The 

violoncello part is still more original without any less of 

vivacity or interest, notwithstanding the peculiar form in 
which it is devised. The first is in the key of Cc, the 
second in B flat, the third in B minor. The whole of the 
part for the violoncello in each piece is comprised within 
the limit of four notes to be played upon the first string 
of the instrument without shifting. The ingenuity with 
which monotony is avoided cannot fail to awaken admira- 
tion. Violoncello players of limited powers will be 
charmed to make acquaintance with these three clever 





Leander’s story. Both German and English versions 








pieces. 
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Concerts. 


—o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


BERLIOZ’ Messe des Morts was performed here for the 
second time on Ist of December. When given last May 
this clever and characteristic work created quite a sensa- 
tion, and it was therefore natural that Mr. Manns should 
take an early opportunity to repeat it. Berlioz wrote as the 
spirit moved him, and, indeed, at times the thoughts 
flashed through his brain with such rapidity that he had 
recourse to a system of musical shorthand to note them 
down. One must not expect music composed in such hot 
haste to be uniformly good and interesting. The master- 
pieces of musical art are “the fruits of long and toilsome 
labour.” But in the Requiem there are passages of 
extraordinary beauty and power. The “ Dies Ire,” the 
“* Rex tremende,” and the “ Lachrymosa” contain some 
of the finest and most impressive music. The orchestra- 
tion is marvellous: and those least disposed to admire 
the composition, frankly acknowledge the skill and judg- 
ment shown by Berlioz in managing the huge array of 
brass and percussion instruments. The effects of the 
long-sustained chords for flutes and trombones in the 
“ Hostias,” and of the very soft chords for drums in the 
“ Agnus Dei” are novel and striking. 

The second performance of the Messe was in many 
respects better than the first. The difficulties for the 
voices are great ; and the Crystal Palace choir, assisted 
by a semi-chorus of professional vocalists, did their share 
of the work fairly well. Mr. Harper Kearton was, as 
before, the solo vocalist. 

On December 8th Madame Montigny-Rémaury was 
the pianist, and she interpreted with considerable success 
Beethoven’s concerto in C minor: her ¢echnigue is good, 
and she lacks neither vigour nor intelligence. In the first 
movement she played Rubinstein’s Cadenza. Her solo 
for the afternoon was Thalberg’s “ Don Juan,” a piece 
scarcely good enough for a Palace programme. She also 
played a piece not announced—not as an encore but before 
the one by Thalberg. Mr. C. V. Stanford’s serenade in G, 
for orchestra, was given for the first time at these concerts. 
It is really a clever and pleasing composition, and one 
which improves upon further acquaintance. It was con- 
ducted by the composer, who, indeed, took Mr. Manns’ 
place for the whole of the afternoon. Miss Ehrenberg 
and Signor Foli were the vocalists. At the end ofa very 
long programme came a selection from Dr. C. H. H. 
Parry’s incidental music to “ The Birds” of Aristophanes, 
including the music accompanying the arrival of the birds 
to discuss the plan “of building a city in the clouds,” an 
entr’acte, and a march. Of this work we must speak 
another time. 

On December 15th another lady pianist, Madame 
Frickenhaus, made her appearance and played with her 
usual finish and intelligence, though not perhaps with quite 
sufficient power, M. Dupont’s concerto, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, in F minor (Op. 49). The writer, a pro- 
fessor at the Brussels Conservatoire, is well known as a 
pianist, and has written much music for the pianoforte. 
The concerto is an interesting work: the composer 
seems to have much to say, but not altogether the right 
way of saying it. In the first movement there is no lack 
of subject matter, but it is very irregular in form. The 
adagio is very pleasing but rather long. The finale is 
spirited and contains some good workmanship. The part 


. for the solo instrument is brilliant and very difficult. 


The programme included two orchestral sketches by 
J. F. Barnett, songs sung by Miss Thudicum and Mr. 








G. Ritter, Beethoven’s “ Leonore” No. 3, and Haydn’s 
symphony in D (No, 2 of Salomon Set). 
The concerts will be resumed on February 16th, 1884. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

ON Monday evening, Nov. 26, Mozart’s beautiful quartet 
in A was played by Madame Néruda and Messrs. Ries, 
Hollander, and Piatti. This is No. 5 of the celebrated 
set of six dedicated to Haydn, and while listening to the 
charming melodies and graceful writing, one read with 
some astonishment in the programme book, that the 
celebrated Italian musician, Sarti, in some critical remarks 
on the quartets, observed :—“ Can more be done to pit 
the players out of tune?” He most surely have been 
referring specially to the introduction of the 6th in Cc. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the pianist, and played 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” or, to be quite 
correct, all except Nos. 8,9, and 10. It would perhaps 
have been more satisfactory had she performed the entire 
work, and refused the encore. Her rendering of the vari- 
ations was somewhat unequal ; Nos. 2, 3, and 4, were not 
quite so good as the rest. 

In Rubinstein’s B flat trio, Miss Zimmermann had a 
good opportunity of showing off her skill as a pianist. 
Miss Carlotta Elliot sang songs by Alice Barton, Kjerulf, 
and Godard. 

On Dec. 3, Miss Zimmermann was again the pianist. 
She took part in Dr. Parry’s pianoforte quartet in A flat, 
and was ably supported by Madame Néruda, and Messrs. 
Hollander and Piatti. The work, originally introduced 
by Mr. Dannreuther at one of his concerts, was given 
here for the first time. The music is serious and am- 
bitious, but it lacks dignity and repose ; and we cannot 
say that it leaves a definite and satisfactory impression on 
one’s mind after a first hearing. Dr. Parry is, however, an ° 
earnest striver in the field of art, and Mr. Chappell acted 
wisely in giving us a specimen of English workmanship. 
The quartet was well played and well received. The rest 
of the programme, including a Haydn quartet, a piano- 
forte trio by Mozart, and Bach’s organ prelude and 
fugue in G minor, arranged for piano by Liszt, does not 
require special notice. Miss Ambler contributed songs by 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 10, M. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann was the pianist. He played some Chopin solos, 
and that of course means that he was heard at his best, 
and delighted his audience. Brahms’ sextet for strings in 
G, a Haydn’s quartet in D minor (Op. 42) completed an 
interesting and enjoyable programme. Miss Hilda Wilson 
was the vocalist. 

Schubert’s beautiful quartet in A minor (Op. 29) was 
performed on Dec. 17. This work, steeped in the Hun- 
garian spirit and full of lovely melody, is a great favourite 
at these concerts ; full justice was done to it by Madame 
Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann played Schumann’s interesting sonata in G 
minor (Op. 22). He did not succeed in bringing out all 
the passion and poetry of the first movement, but the 
andantino, if not altogether in the Schumann vein, was 
well interpreted. The scherzo and fiery finale were ren- 
dered in admirable style : the pianist’s finished technique 
being fully shown in the latter of the two. He deserved 
the applause bestowed on him, and satisfied the audience 
by giving one of Moscheles’ Etudes. We object on prin- 
ciple to one encore, but on this occasion an attempt was 
even made for a second. The programme concluded with 
Beethoven’s fine trio for strings, in C minor. Mr. Santley, 
who was in very good voice, sang songs by Schumann 
and Gounod. 
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The Saturday concerts have been well attended, and 
the programmes if not novel have been always interesting. 
On December 1 M. de Pachmann was the pianist, and 
played Chopin’s sonata in B minor. The programme in- 
cluded Brahms’ sextet in G, for strings, a work often 
played and always admired. On the following Saturday, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann played some Brahms’ solos, 
the rest of the programme consisting of concerted works 
for strings. She was again pianist on December 15, and 
M. de Pachmann on December 22, the last concert before 
Christmas. 

Madame Frickenhaus will appear at the first concert of 
the New Year, January 7th, 1884. 


MR. H. HOLMES’ 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


Ls © At the third of this series, on Nov. 28, a Sonata in D, for 


pianoforte and violin, by Algernon Ashton, was played by 
Madame Haas and Mr. H. Holmes. We must take some 
other opportunity of noticing the works of this composer, 
whose name has appeared more than once on the pro- 

rammes of Mr. Holmes’ concerts. Beethoven’s Quartet 
in F (Op. 59, No. 1), and Mozart’s Quintet for strings, 
were also given at this concert. 

At the fourth concert Mr. Holmes produced a new 
Quartet for strings, in C, of hisown. The opening Allegro 
is full of energy, and after a first hearing we feel disposed 
to consider it the first in merit as well as order of the move- 
ments. The Andante is graceful. The Scherzo is not 
very original, and the Finale is patchy and altogether not 
very attractive. The work was most carefully performed 
by Messrs. Holmes, Parker, Gibson, and Howell. The 
programme included Brahms’ Pianoforte Quartet in G 
minor, with Madame Haas at the piano; ker brilliant 
playing in the Rondo alla Zingarese obtained for her loud 
and long applause. Spohr’s Nonetto for strings and wind 
came last. In this work, written nearly seventy years ago 
at Vienna, the composer has admirably succeeded in pro- 
viding all the performers with pleasing and showy parts. 

The series concluded on Wednesday, Dec. 19, with 
Brahms’ Sextet for strings in G, Dr. H. Parry’s Pianoforte 
Trio in E minor, and Beethoven’s Quartet in F (Op. 18, 
No. 1), three works totally different in character, but each 
it its way interesting. 


BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE second concert of this enterprising society was given 
at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on Monday evening, Dec. 
10, The programme may be described as a popular one. 
First came Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and the performance 
of that work was in every respect admirable. Accidents 
will at times occur in the best regulated choirs, but from 
the first note to the last there was not a hitch. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Thudichum, Miss Amy Foster, Mr. 
Henry Guy, and Mr. Robert Hilton. Where everything 
went so well and so smoothly, it would be unfair to single 
out any number for special praise. 

The second part of the programme commenced with a 
Mozart Symphony, carefully played by the band, and this was 
followed by an interesting selection from Weber’s Oderon. 
The beautiful romantic music tells its own story, and we 
do not, as is generally the case with operatic excerpts, feel 
the want of the stage. First came the delicate chorus with 
soli, “ Light as fairy foot can fall;” then the popular 
quartet “ Over the dark blue waters ;” and next the duet 
“On the banks of sweet Garonne ;” concluding with the 
chorus with soli “ For thee hath beauty.” The last piece, 
occurring near the close of the opera, when Sir Huon, in 





the harem of the Emir, is surrounded by a troop of 
dancing girls, is naturally arranged for female voices. 
Weber, however, originally wrote it for mixed voices, and 
in this effective concert form it was given at Shoreditch. 

The programme also included “ Elegance and Grace,” 
from Cowen’s Language of the Flowers, for orchestra, and 
the Chorus of Nobles from Handel’s Belshazzar. The 
concert was slightly longer than usual, but very enjoyable. 
The applause was enthusiastic, but Mr. Prout has taught 
his audience not to waste time in trying to obtain encores. 

Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Jasox will be given in February, 
and Mendelssohn’s S¢, Pau/ at the concluding concert of 
the season, in April. 


MADAME MONTIGNY-REMAURY’S PIANO- 
FORTE RECITAL. 

THIS clever pianist, often heard in past seasons at the 
Musical Union, gave a recital at the Princes’ Hall, Pic- 
cadilly, on Wednesday afternoon, December 12%: . Apart 
from Beethoven’s sonata in D minor (Op. 31, Nc. 2), the 
programme was not one of special interest, although, with 
the exception of Thalberg’s “ Sérénade et Minuet de 
Don Juan,” there was nothing objectionable. This piece 
may be worth practising, but not playing in public. But 
strange to say, though marked in the programme, it was 
not performed; a Liszt valse was also omitted. The 
pianist suddenly took into her head to play two or three 
short and well-known pieces, and then left the platform, 
leaving the audience in doubt as to whether the recital had 
really come to anend. There was no more music: the 
pianist had meant them in place of the pieces named. The 
Beethoven sonata was rendered with great feeling and 
intelligence ; the last movement, however, was not al- 
together free from reproach. Madame Rémaury plays 
with taste and vigour, she has a clear style of phrasing, 
and her ¢echnigue, if not remarkable, is very good. The 
hall was well filled, and the pianist well received. 


M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN’S 

PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
THE first was held on Monday afternoon, December Io. 
The pianist gave a graceful reading of one of Ph. Em. 
Bach’s sonatas, using, though without announcement, 
the Biilow version. Then came Schumann’s “ Carneval,” 
and for the time M. de Pachmann seemed transformed 
into a wild reveller, for he hurried the zemfz, made many 
alterations, and in some of the movements wrong notes 
were the rule and not the exception. He played the work 
the following week at the Saturday concerts much more cor- 
rectly, but without truly entering into the spirit of the work. 
We need not describe in detail the rest of the programme. 
There was, of course, a Chopin selection, in which, as well 
as in some pieces by Henselt, the pianist again proved 
himself an admirable interpreter of these composers. A 
Nocturne, dedicated to M. de Pachmann by Leideritz, was 
much applauded ; more, however, for the player than for 
the piece. Schumann’s Toccata came last, and was taken 
at a very rapid rate. 

At the second recital, on Wednesday, December 19, the 
first piece was Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” Sonata. Some 
parts of the first and last movements were rendered with 
much taste and feeling; but, as a whole, the pianist’s 
reading of the sonata was elegant, rather than sympathetic. 
We did not admire his playing of a Mozart Fantasia a 
few weeks back; still less that of the Rondo in A minor 
on the present occasion. Three numbers from Schumann’s 
“ Kreisleriana,” and one of the Novelleten, were somewhat 
coldly performed. The Brahms’ Rhapsodie (Op. 79, No. 1) 
succeeded better. M. de Pachmann found the rest of 
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the programme more suited to his taste, and genuine 
was the enthusiasm which he evoked by his graceful 
playing of Henselt, Liszt, and Lamberg, and his charac- 
teristic rendering of Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor, a 
Nocturne, Tarantelle, and three of the Etudes. The 
hall was well filled. 


FAusical Potes. 








—o— 

THE first performance of Théodore Dubois’ La Faraudole 
took place at the Paris Opéra on the 14th of December, 
and seems to have been a decided success. The Ménestrel 
thinks with M. Widor that M. Dubois approaches Léo 
Delibes, the best of the living ballet composers, more 
closely than any other worker in this field. “ This score 
of La Farandole is indeed full of finesse, grace, and 
piquant ideas. It abounds in felicitous motives, which 
are always developed by an ingenious and distingue 
musician.” ‘The libretto, too, is well spoken of. 


THE opening of the Paris Italian Opera was brilliant, 
although Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra did not excite any 
enthusiasm. President Grévy, Victor Hugo, and a host 
of celebrities had put in their appearance, as well as the 
aristocracy of birth and purse. The singers gave satis- 
faction, but the orchestra was admired. After four re- 
presentations of Stmon Boccanegra, another work was 
brought forward, Flotow’s Afartha. Signor Faccio con- 
ducted only the first three performances, and has already 
left for Italy. 


Two new comic operas will be produced towards the 
end of January: at the Bouffes-Parisien, Za Dormeuse 
éveillée, by Audran ; at the Nouveautés, Z’Ozseau bleu, by 
Lecocq. 


THE commission appointed to decide on the admission 
or non-admission of the artists whom the manager of the 
Opéra-Populaire proposes to engage consists of MM. 


Halanzier, Victorien Jonciére, Massenet, Levraud, and 
Gastinel. 


So delighted were the good people of Antwerp with 
Ambroise Thomas's Frunzoise de Rimini, which was lately 
for the first time heard in their theatre, and with the 
composer, who on that occasion visited them, that they 
conferred upon him the freedom of the city. Léo Delibes’ 
Lakmé made an equally favourable impression on the 
good people of Frankfort ; but they have not yet con- 
terred upon him the freedom of their city. 


LADY composers are now coming to the fore. At 
the second of M. Broustet’s concerts (Hétel Continental) 
a Suite by Mme. de Grandval was well received. We 
mentioned the work and the composer some time ago in 
connection with a competition. At one of M. Colonne’s 
concerts was applauded a symphonic poem, Po/ogne, by 
Mme. Augusta Holmes. This work has the following 
programme: “Tu prieras, tu riras, tu danseras, et les 
balles de l’ennemi traverseront tes fétes, et tu subiras le 
mattyre, triomphante, en chantant.” It is divided into 
three sections: a short introduction, a mazurka, and a 
4nale with cannon and rifle shots. We are glad to learn 
that the latter are discreetly managed, thinking that the 
imitation of the noise of war is by no means a desirable 
kind of tone-painting. While these ladies prosper in 
France, Fraulein L, A. le Beau is winning golden opinions 
in many a German town, both as a pianist and a com- 
poser. 

SOME time ago we wrote of the intended performance 
at Vienna of a cycle of Wagner’s operas. We can now 
report that they commenced on the 1st of December. 


MEINARDUS’s oratorio, Luther in Worms, formed part 
of the Luther celebrations in many German towns, and 
seems to have given much satisfaction. 


THE first performance of Brahms’ new symphony (No. 
3, in F major) took place at Vienna on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber. A Vienna correspondent of the Siguale says: “The 
work is grandly conceived: the first and the last move- 
ments are grandiose, the middle movements mre quiet. 
These Jatter are also more easily intelligible on a first 
hearing. The instrumentation is again wonderful. The 
work is sure to run its course through all concert-halls.” 


NEXT summer, between the 2oth of July and the 8th 
of August, there will be given at Bayreuth ten perfor- 
mances of Parsifal; the executants will be the same as 
in 1883. 

AT the Munich opera-house, where lately Schumann’s 
Genoveva was heard, Reinthaler’s Das Kdathchen von 
Heilbronn and Gluck’s A /ceste are in preparation. 


THE managers of the Dresden opera-house projected, 
and no doubt also executed, an act worthy of imitation— 
namely, the revival of an opera by Hasse. <Adcide al 
Bivio was chosen to commemorate the centenary of the 
composer’s death. Johann Adolf Hasse died at Venice, 
according to some on the 16th, according to others on 
the 23rd, of December, 1783. ‘The latter date, however, 
seems to be the correct one. 

SINCE writing the above we have learned that the Hasse 
commemoration had to be postponed, the preparations 
not being sufficiently advanced. 

A NEW opera by Adalbert von Goldschmidt, Helianthus, 
will be produced at Leipzig in March. 

DIETRICH’S Rodin Hood was well received at the 
theatre of Dessau. 


AMONG the manuscripts of the late composer Robert 
Volkmann have been found a great number of unpub- 
lished but complete compositions: a string quartet, two 
sonatas for pianoforte, a sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
a duo for pianoforte and violin, incidental music to a 
dramatic legendary tale, songs for one voice with piano- 
forte accompaniment, part-songs for male voices, &c. 


Our English opera composers are making way in 
Germany. Goring [homas’s Esmeralda was successful at 
Cologne, and will be performed at Hamburg before long. 
Mackenzie’s Co/oméa is the first novelty that will be heard 
at the opera-house of the latter town, and will also be 
given at Vienna. 

EUGENE D’ALBERT has met in Russia with an enthu- 
siastic reception. People wonder how one so young can 
be so mature an artist. Liszt's E flat major concerto 
seems to be a particular favourite of his ; he plays it very 
often. 

JOHANN SELMAR is now the conductor of the Chris- 
tiania Musical Society, a position formerly occupied by 
.J. Svendsen, who has gone to Copenhagen. 


THE celebrated singing-master, Francesco Lamperti, 
has published a new work, L’Arte del Canto (Milan : 
Ricordi). 

ARIGO BoITOo is engaged on a new opera, Pier Farnese, 
of which he writes both the words and music. 

A NEW choral society has been founded at Rome under 
the name of Socteta Palestrina, 


THE only son of the late Jacques Offenbach died a few 
weeks ago at Nice. 


AT Berlin died, on the 25th of November, the music- 





director and professor Ludwig Erk, who did so much for 
the cultivation of folk-song. 
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WE should have chronicled last month the death of 
Jacques-Léopold Heugel, the well-known Paris music- 
publisher and editor of the A/énestrel. He was sixty- 
eight years of age. 

ON the 11th of December died at Rome the famous 
operatic tenor Mario (Marchese di Candia). The cause 
of his death was angina pectoris. He was born at 
Genoa, in 1812, made his first appearance on the stage 
at Paris on the 30th November, 1838 (as Robert, in 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable), and retired in 1867. Of 
Mme. Grisi, whom Mario married in 1844, we read the 
other day the following anecdote :—‘“ It is.on record that 
the Czar Nicholas, once meeting Mme. Grisi walking in 
the Newski Prospect with her lively children, stopped her, 
and remarked, ‘ Les petites Grisettes, patting the children’s 
cheeks. Mme. Grisi made a profound obeisance, and, 
with ready wit, retorted, ‘Von, sire, ce sont des petites 
marionettes.” 

A BosTON friend writes to us on December 10: “ Miss 
Hopekirk played at our Symphony and Saturday Eve- 
ning Concert very finely, and was called out twice—very 
gratifying for cold Boston. Two thousand five hundred 
people were at the concert.” 

Mr. ERNST PERABO is announced to play at Higgin- 
son’s Symphony Concert, in Boston, on January 26, be- 
sides Bennett’s Fourth Concerto, his own Grand Concert 
Fantasia on themes by Arthur Sullivan. 

IN 1882 a symphonic poem, entitled “The Defeat of 
Macbeth,” was performed at San Francisco, and quite 
recently by Theodore Thomas at Chicago. The Ameri- 
cans speak very highly of the work. The composer is a 
young man named Edgar S. Kelley, a native of Wiscon- 
sin, who was for some years a student at the Stuttgart 
Conservatoire, under Professor Seifriz, an intimate friend 
of Berlioz and Wagner. 

AT the third Popular Chamber Concert, under the 
direction of Mr. Stephen S. Stratton, given on Tuesday, 
December 11, at Birmingham, a sonata for piano and 
violoncello, by Mr. F. Praeger, was performed for the first 
time in public, and Raff’s octet in C for strings (Op. 
176), for the first time in Birmingham. 

Mr. WILLING commenced his second season on Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 11, with Sir G. A. Macfarren’s King 
David. It is unnecessary to speak of the oratorio, re- 
cently noticed in our columns on the occasion of its pro- 
duction at Leeds. The solo vocalists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Shakespeare and 
King. Mr. Willing had taken great pains with the pre- 
paration of the work; the choir and orchestra, with Mr. 
Carrodus as principal, did their best ; and altogether the 
performance was very satisfactory. The composer was 
present, and at the close received an ovation. 





Pot (CLASSICAL). Each containing about 
36 Pianoforte Solos and Duets arranged for small hands. Selected, 

Arranged, and Revised by E. Pauer. With Illustrated Biography. r. 
Bound, net. Paper net. 





8301 Bach Album .. ee “s +e ae 4s. 6d. F 3.0 
8302 Beethoven Album .. os os i 4s. 6d. +3 fa “Qa 
8303 Handel Album ee ee - ee 4s. 6d. 4) @cH8le 
8304 Haydn Album oe es oe m 4s. 6d. <0 Oe oe 
8305 Mendelssohn Album ee it ¥e 4s. 6d. «tls « 
8306 Mozart Album a ~ ae + 4s. 6d. © 30 
8309 Schubert Album Be “P $3 4s. 6d. © 34 
8307. Schumann Album .. és ee ee 45. 6d. ° 30 
8308 Weber Album ee - ‘e oe 4s. 6d. 030 
Just published. 


CHUBERT ALBUM. Short Pieces for the 
Pianoforte (20 Solos, 6 Duets). Selected, arranged for'small hands, 
fingered and revised by E. Paver. With Illustrated Biography. Bound 
Net ,4s. 6d. In paper cover, net, 3s. (Edition No. 8309.) 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, and Regent Street. 





OCAL SCHOOLS AND EXERCISES. In 
AuGENER & Co.’s Editions. 
Papee aces 
ot 
8802 CONCONE, J. The School of Sight Singing. Practical £ s. d. 
Method for Voung Beginners, followed by a Series of 
Favourite Melodies, serving as Solfeggi. Arranged and 


Edited by B. Liitgen. 4to . é o 2 6 
8802a —— Ditto. Voice Part only (Class Edition). 8vo. © 0 9 
8801 —— 35 Singing Lessons. Arranged for the Middle 

Register of the Voice by B. Liitgen. Forming a Sequel 

to Concone’s School of Sight Singing. 4to o 26 


8803 —— The School of Sight Singing, for Bass or Baritone, 
followed by a Selection of Songs by Hande!, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and others. 
Arranged and Edited by B. Liitgen. 4to o 4 0 
8804 —— School of Part Singing. Preliminary Exercises {or 
Two Voices, followed by six characteristic Duettinos. 
Edited by B. Liitgen. 4to ... oa © 
8804a —— = Ditto. Voice part only. (Class Edition.) 8vo pp OS 
—_ Fifty Lessons ia Singing, for a Medium Voice, Folio 
Edition. 4 Books each (marked price) o 6 o 





8805 Fifty Lessons for a Medium Voice. Voice Part only. 

(Class Edition.) 8vo. Complete ... sa re ee 
8805a —— ‘Thesame. Part I., Lessons1to25_... vias a @ @4 
88056 —— Ditto. Part II., Lessons 26 to 50 ous °0 04 


88co LUTGEN, B. Singing Lessons. 25 Elementary “Melodic 
Solfeggi for the Medium of the Voice. Celebrated 
Fragments of Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, &c. Quarto 0 2 © 
6794 ——_ 26 Melodic Vocalises for Contralto, Bass, or Baritone. 
Fragments from the Works of great Authors. ao in 6 6 6 
68012, NAVA, GAETANO. Elements of Vocalisation for Ladies’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte Pramas 2 Books. 
ee eee ««, Goh © t Oo 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, “and Regent Street. — 


ORNELIUS GURLITT’S 


Op. 104. Feldblumen insa F wena Short scuaia Pieces :— 
0.1. Walzer 
. Gavotte... dis) 1S heey a ats “owas eee 
. Landler... ose ove ose ‘ie eee woe eee 
Redowa ... ~ bee oe — oe eo oe 
Menuett_... pe eee oe ose ete we oe 
. Polonaise ... - coe ove ove ove ose ove 
Tarantella ... is vin ese vet os A eee 
Polka lies ats ooo ooo eee eet eos eve 
. Zapateado .. wis ee ose ooo ase oe oe 
. Mazurka... sie si ” ove oe ‘as eee 
. Pas Burlesque... eke oe ove ooo oe 
12. Promenade ove eve eos eee 
_Op. 105. _ Marionette Overture.. ove 


ORNELIUS GURLITT’S 


Op. 113. Mimosen. Characteristic Pieces (Easy) :— 
r. Cascade... ee is ae oie as sua 
2 Babbling Brook 
3. Nocturne 
4. Love Song .. 

5. Elegy eco én oe 

Valse Noble sat am . 

Sleepless Night ...  ... ee 

3 Summer Hours. Idyl ... os ies 
g- Resignation. sue * wee see 
10, The Fountain hes ao os ose an ep 

. Funeral March... coe ove oe “a “« 

12. Barcarolle ... oe8 oo 
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on FAVORITE TUNES Hien ‘TLieblings- 


Melodieen). A Collection of Melodies, Ancient i. Modern, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by CorngLIus GurLiTT. Op. 106, 
No. 8146a, 6 Pianoforte Solo, Books I.—II., each net, 2s. 6d. 
No. 8146c. Pianoforte Solo (Modern). Book ILI., net, 2s. 6d. 
No. 7375 Pianoforte and Violin, net, 4s, 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


COTSON CLARK’S ORIGINAL ORGAN 


WORKS. Vor. II. Augener & Co.’s Edition, No. 87534. 4to, 
oblong. Price, net, 4s. 





CONTENTS ; 
Opening Voluntary. | Offertoire en forme d’une Marche 
Pastorate. in D. 
Douce Pensée. Offertoire in F. 
Andante in F. Offertoire en forme d’une Marche 
Melody in A. ina. 
Postlude in B flat. Improvisation in B flat. 
Communion in D minor. Meditation in 8 flat. 


ee in F. Ave Maria. _ 
9” in C minor. | Improvisation in A, 
in A minor. inc. 


” 
Chorus of Angels, 
Fantasia in F. 
Improvisation in B flat. 
Melody in F. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


Melody i in D. 
Communion in G. 
96 in E. 
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(944 8GE OF ORGANISTS. 


January 8th, at 10 a.m.—Examination for Associateship. 

January 9th, at 10 a.m.—Examination for Associateship. 

January 10th, at 10 a.m.—Examination for Fellowship. 

N.B.—Candidates’ names must be sent in on or before 

January rst. 

February 5th, at 8 p.m.—Herr Emice Beunke on ‘“ Photographs 
of the Throat during Singing,” with illustrations, 

March 4th, at 8 p.m.—W. pE Mansy Sercison, Esq., will read a 
Paper on ‘‘ Choir Training.” 

April 5th, at 8 p.m.—F. J. Sawver, Esq., Mus.Doc., will read a 
Paper on ‘ Organists and Organ Writers of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 
95, Great Russg_t STREET, BLoomssury, W.C. 


H{A880W SCHOOL MUSIC, by JouN FARMER, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s.; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


CINDERELLA. A Fairy Opera. 
Cloth, 6s. Paper, 4s. 


BOOK OF WORDS. Illustrated by Heywood Sumner. 


Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s. 


GLEE BOOK. 


ParT SONGS FoR PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and IL., in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each. 


SONGS. Vols. I. and II., cloth, 4s. each. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. 


ast Set. ‘‘ Jack and Jill,” &c., xs. 

and Set. ‘“‘ Humpty Dumpty,” &c., duet, 3s. Solo, 1s, 

grd Set. Hunting Quadrille, “‘ John Peel,” &c., 1s. 

ath Set. Singing Quadrille, ‘‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and fuli particulars may be obtained on application. 





Vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s, each. 


Harrow: J. C. Witsee, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novetio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 
HE VOYAGE OF LIFE.-—Descriptive 
Cantata for Mixed Voices, S.F., 6d. ; O.N., 2s. 6d. To be had 
from the Author, H. Davirs, Garth, Ruabon. 
(List of other works to be had on application.) 


UST PUBLISHED.—“ HUSH-A-BYE,” a Cradle 


Song for Pianoforte, by EATON FANING. 


London: 
UGENER & Co. 


Price 3s, 





Just published, tobe had Gratis. 
C Seer wae CATALOGUES 


or 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND VOLUMES, 
IN 
AUGENER & Co.’s EDITION 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL PRIZES. 


TO SCHOOLS, Just published. 


ATALOGUE OF WORKS suitable for PUBLIC 


PERFORMANCE at the of Schools, 
Parties, &c. 


: AUGENER & CO., School Department, 86, Newgate Street, London. 


Breaking-up Musical 


Now Ready. 

EW CATALOGUE OF PETERS’ EDITION, 
1884, containing 4,000 Vols., at REDUCED PRICES, Sole 
Agents, AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


“[*HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIOLIN 
SCHOOL. By Epmunp Sincer and Max SEiFriz. 2 Vols., each 


7s. net (Cotta Edition).—London: AuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 
Foubert’s Place London. 








PLayep AT THE Rovat Acegrt HALL py THE ComBineD BANDs OF 
THE GrenapieR GuaRDs, Scots GuARDS, CoLpsTReAM GUARDS. 
Seconp Lire Guarps, AND Rovat Horse Guarps, BEForE H.R.H. 
Tue Princk of WALES AND TH# RovAL FamILy, 


HE BRITISH GUARDS.  Quick-step. 
E. Paver. 
1. Fianoforte Solo, 3s. 
2. Pianoforte Duet, 4s. 
3. Two Pianofortes (8 hands), by Max Paver (Edition No. 6663), net, 


By 


1s. 4d. be 
4A Military Band (score), by C. Gurtitt (Edition No. 7076a), net, rs. 
4B do. (parts), do. (Edition No. 7076B), net, 2s. 


“The composer of the new quick-step, ‘The British Guards,’ Mr. Ernst 
Pauer, has produced a work which is in all respects most admirable. The 
form is pleasing, the melodies striking. the harmonies bold and effective, 
and the rhythm stirring, spirited, and martial. It is altogether superior to 
the general run of these things, and ought to find a wide and lasting popu- 
larity. It is published in several forms, as a pianoforte solo, as a duet for 
four hands, and in an arrangement in score for military bands, this last from 
the competent pen of Cornelius Gurlitt. ‘Ihe composition is well calculated 
to make a good impression, and the publishers have done all that is in 
their power to help the public to a pleasant acquaintsnce.”—Morning Post, 
March 5th, 1883. 


London: AUGENFR & CO., Newgate Sireet and Regent Street 


BENEZER PROUT’S “ALFRED.” A Dramatic 


Cantata. The Libretto by WittramGrist. For Soprano, Tenor, 

and Bass Soli, with Chorus and Orchestra (or Pianoforte) s. a. 

gost Vocal Score, 8vo o a ove net 3 

o05ta tod. Chorus Parts. Each... aad = net o 
8788 Pianoforte and Harmonium accompaniment, by the 

Composer. (Score copv) a“ ad o net 7 6 

String Parts, each, net, 2s. 6d. ; Wind Parts may be had on Hire. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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AUGENER & CO.'S NEW ENGLISH EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 


FRED. CHOPIN, 


Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. 

In 6 Blue 4to Vols., with Portrait and Preface (8,075¢ to /), 
each, net, 6s. ; or, very handsomely bound, with gilt edges, &c., 
in Three Vols., complete, net, £2 12s, 6d. 

Also published in the following 4to Books :— 
. a. 
net 2 
net 2 


8079 
80845 
883 
8081 
8068 


14 Waltzes 
1t Polonaises 
5t Mazurkas ... net 
19 Nocturnes net 
Studies and Preludes 
net 
3allades net 
Rondos and Scherzos 
net 
8077 Sonatas net 


London: AUGENER & 


8072 Impromptus and Fan- 
tasias * ae = 
8073 Berceuse, Barcarolle, 
and six other Works 

net 

8076 Concertos and other 
Works originally for 
Pianoforte and Orches 

tra. Pianoforte Part 
net 


8:70 
8c71 


5 oO 
CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


UNDAY MUSIC.—A Collection of too Short 


Pieces extracted from the Works of the most celebrated Composers 
(Astorga, Bach, Beethoven, Bortniansky, Cherubini, Corelli, Crotch, 
Dussek, Field, Handel, Hasse, Haydn, Hiller, Hummel, Lotti, Marcello, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Pergolese, Schubert, Schumann, Stradella, &c.). 

Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by E. PAvEr. 
Complete with Chromo-litho. (8296), bound, gold sides and edges, net, 
tos. 6d. ; in paper cover, net, 7s. 6d. ; or in 3 Books, each, net, 3s, 





"THE FAMILY GIFT BOOK.—A Collection of 
Pianoforte Pieces, comprising *‘ Christmas Music, Pastorals, Hunt- 

ing Songs, Love Songs, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs, Patriotic Hymns, 
National Melodies, Dances of the Olden Time, National Dances and 
Modern Dances.” many of them composed for this Work. 

Revised and Partly Arranged by &. PAUER. 

475 pages, with Woodcuts, and poetical quotations, printed on superior 
paper, and elegantly bound, net, 21s. (No. 8275.) 


CHRISTMAS FANTASY for the Organ, on 
By W. T. BEST. 


Ancient English Carols fos Christmastide. 
Foto EDITION, 5s. 
AuGgner & Co.'s Epition, No. 8756, small quarto, net, rs. 

The ancient Carols on which this ‘‘ Fantasy” is fouaded are—‘‘ God 
rest you, merry gentlemen ;” “‘A virgin most pure;” “The Babe of 
Bethlehem ;” ‘‘ A Rare Song in praise ot Christmas” (A.D. 1600) ; “* Christ 
was born in Bethlehem;” and the ‘‘ Boar’s Head Carol.” ‘This last 
possesses historical interest as being still annually sung at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on Christmas Day. 


London AUGENER & CO. 
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AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and » Street, London. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 4s.d, 


BERENS, HERMANN. Pianoforte Studies. Revised and the 
Fingering supplemented by E. Pauer. 


Book hs aq ) ee. preparatory to the Works of Old and 


wigs i 3 sf Modern Composers out 3 Books, each o 4 
FANING, EATON. Hush-a-bye. om Song .. Ka i ie. @ 


GOETZ, H. Two Sonatinas. . 
No. % in F (Edition No. dda ane : _ o1re 
. 2. in E flat (Edition No. 61394) . 6: © 
HUMMEL, zm ny Rondole'to in c. Revised and fingered 4 


° 
w 
° 


E. Pau 
KOHLER, L. "Paine Ecole de la Vélocité (sans Octaves).. Short 

School of Velocity (without Octaves) (6521) . seuts Re 
KRUG. D. Short practical Course of Pianoforte playing. * oe Oy 
MOSZKOWSKI, M. German Round, Op. 25, No. 1. Tran- 

scribed by Max Pauer ... ° 30 
SCHUMANN, R. Album. 56 Pitces pour ‘le Piano précédées 

de Conseils aux Jeunes Musiciens. Edition soigneusement 

revue, doigtée et pourvue des Annotations instructives par 

‘Théodore Kullak. With Portrait. Bound, gilt sides and 

edges (8418) as «o Met o 7 6 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. Album. “Favourite Fess by P. Tscha‘- 

kowsky. (Edition No, 8458) ... iy i Be OS 

Contents :—Trvika, Romance, Scherzo ‘humoristique, 
Chant sans Paroles, Feuillet d’Album, and Nocturne. 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

MOSZKOWSKI, M._ Valse brillante. Arrangée par C. Gurlitt o 5 © 
—— Jeanne d’ ‘Arc. Poeme symphonique en 4 parties composée 

a Grand Orchestre d’aprés *‘ La Pucelle d’Orléans” de 

Schiller. - sd png a hall Auteur. (Edition 

No. 8580) . eco net 0 5 0 

TWO PIANOS—EIGHT HANDS. 

MOSZKOWSKI, M. Valse brillante. Arrangée mS Gurlitt. 

(Edition No. 6660) ae a «oo §=onet oo 2 66 

ORGAN, 


HESSE, A. F. Selections from his Organ Works. Edited and 
‘Adapted to English pagmnaninca , F, E. Gladstone. 


° 


° 


(Edition No. 8746) ion Mt S'S 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
LEE, SEBASTIAN, Album pour Violoncelle et Piano. Vol. IIT. 
(Edition No, 7661c) ne so,: et. 6, 2 
Contents : Corelli, Treludes : Meinhard, Noc urne ; 
Tschaikow-ki, Chanson triste; Schulhoff, Confidence ; Gol- 
terman, Cantilena: Ernst, Romane; Wanker, Une 
Reproche; Wiierst, Sous'e Balc on; Rubins‘ein [Romance ; 
Gluck, Gavotte. Don Juan ; Schumann, Stiick im Volks- 
ton ; and Mendelssohn, Romance. 
SCHOEN, M. Practical Course of Instruction for the Violin 
7615 Part V. 46 short feagecione for the Violin, with a 
Second Violin... — ea 
7615 Part VI. p78 Modern Duets for Two Violins. in various 
major and minor keys (First Position) net o 1 0 
VOCAL, 
ABT, FRANZ. Songs of Woodland and Field. Twelve Two-part 
Songs for Treble Voices. (Edition No. srry o Ot 0. € 6 
ALEXANDER, J. Good Cheer. Song... b> of “@ 1, 0 
LEVEY, W.C_ Allis Fair in Love or War. Song soe ye SC 
— The Bells of the Monastery. Song... - ws ae 0 400 
BOOKS. 


NIECKS, FREDERICK. Introduction tothe Elements of Music. 
(This ‘Treatise is a separate Edition of the preliminary Part 
of ‘*A Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms,”) Bound, net o 1 o 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London 


ust PUBLISHED. ni 

OCAL MUSIC. -—-Cateiegne of a selection of the 

best English Vo al Music to be had on hire at the Universal 
Circulating Musical Libray of AUGENER & CO., 81, Rezent Street. 
300 pages, , bound in boards, net 1s, 6d. 








EW MUSIC Published during last Month. To 
7 be had of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 


London. 
FULL SCORES. 


| HANDEL. Ode “St. Cecilia,” with Mozart’s additional Accom- & s. d. 


= German and. Englis)., Printed for the first time. 


(200! < wy ne te net 016 o 
RAFF, 4 Der Wint r. Symphony No. x1, in A minor. Op. 214 
(Op: posth.) i eS 0 


VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, CLARINET. 
FIBICH, Z. Selanka. Pastorale. For Clarinet (or Violin) and 


Pianoforte. Op. 16 . - i eer. 8 © 
GRIEG, E. Sonata for Violoncello and Piano. Op. 36. (2157) 
J & 3g 


GRUNWALD. Album of C'assical Overtures. For 2 Violins. 
(2117)... * pais nh ong a , ret 0 2 2 
HERITTYE-VIARDOT. Spanish Quartet for Piano, Violin, 
Tenor, and Violoncello, Op. 11. (2138). + we & 4 4 
HERMANN, F. Album of Melodies (Popular, Operatic, apn 
For Violin Solo. (2118) oes eon4r itr 
MOZART, W. A. Fantasia i in D minor. Arranged for 3 Violins ao 3° 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


FIELD. Select Nocturnes. (2128) .. ... ae net o rt 8 
NORMAN, L. 10 Characteristic Pieces. Op. 27. 2 Books 


each o 19 0 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


CHOPIN. Select Studies. (Biilow) .. ee net 0 § 0 
Heitere Musik aus den Werken berithmter Meister. "Vol. I, net o 3 0 
KALKBRENNER, Select Studies. (Roitzsch), (2124)... net o 1 8 
LANGE, G. Der Kleine Postillon. Fantasi1. Op.1723. No.6 0 3 0 
LISZT, F. Hungaria. Symphonic Poem, Arranged . ae te 
— bBerceuse. (2122) ... it @ MB o zs 8 
RONDO ALBUM 12 Rondos’ by Hummel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Clementi, Beetheven, etc. (2123) . sus io met 1 o tos 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
GRIEG, E. 4 Lieder for Contralto. Op. 2. (2158) ~~ WENO 2 8 
LUTGEN, B. Die Kunst der Kehlfertigkeit, Vol. II. (2131) 
net 1 8 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, rl 


VOL. XIII. (Year 1883) of 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
(With Title and Indies eer st 1883, geotioted, bound in cloth), 
For 1s. an exchange of the Single Baers of the Year 1883 against the 
Bound Volume can be made at the Publishers’. 
Covers for Binding Back Numbers, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. ma 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883, each, 1s. net. 
ALL BACK VOLUMES TO BE HAD. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street an | Regent Street. 











“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Peet; _ 


Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 2 6 
Australia and Foreign Colonies ws § 0 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters is 
as follows :— 
Per Pace ee oe se rr « 46 9 
SIN. BY3  .. o oe eo ee ee a 6 
4 IN. BV 3. we ee A 
2IN.BY3 .. ee ee a a 
TIN, BY3. os. a. ops < eo 10-9 
Smaller Advertisements at the rate Sof ts, per line. 
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CONTENTS. 
“a , = 


Tue YEAR 1883. By W. A. BARRETT. 
= ScHUMANNIANA, By Fr. Nicks. 
6. CLASS-SINGI\G IN ScHooLs. By W. A. BARRETT. 
8. DENKSCHRIFT, VERFASST VoN C. F. Pont. By Fr. Niecks. 
8. ForgiGn CorRESPONDENCR: BERLIN, LEipzic, VIENNA. 
1, Our Music Pacss: Entr’act Music from C, ReiNecke’s Fairy 
Overa *‘GoopLuckK aND BaAbiuck,” FoR Piano Duet. 





N PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 


By E. PAUER., Principal Professor of the Pianoforte at the Royal 

College of Music, Guildhall School of Music, Xc. — 

1. Musical Talent and its Development (Nos. 14s, 146, RECORD) 

2. The Art of Teaching (Nos. 147, 148, REcorD). 

3. The Art of Practising (Nos. 149, 150, RECORO!. 

4. On the Choice of Pieces (Nos. 151, 152, REcorD). 

5. The Musical Course 153, 154. RECORD). 

t. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 
4 REVIEWS. 

19. Concerts: CrystaL PaLace; Monpay Poput.ar Concerts; H. 
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